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INTRODUCTION 



INTRODUCTION. 



Since the time when Germany formulated her 
Insurance Law there has been no more tho- 
rough or systematic attempt to devise a po 
licy adapted to the present organization of so- 
ciety than the legislation initiated by the Bri- 
tish Government during the last few years. 

The SoLVAY Institute of Sociology in Brussels 
was anxious to disseminate some Imowledge 
of tlie main outlines of this policy. It made ad- 
vances to the authors of it and was fortunate 
enough to obtain the help of the important 
political organization •« The Eighty Club » of 
which Mr. Lloyd George, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is now the President. 

Lectures were deliverea by four gsntlemen 
distinguished in the Parliamentary and Poli- 
tical life of England. In addition to this a de- 
legation from The Eighty Club visited the In- 
stitute to take part in a general discussion, to 
which about a hundred persons, representing 
a variety of opinions, had been invited. 

This volume contains the text of the four 
lectures. 

In taking this step, the Solvay Ins'atute was 
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oriljr aclint; on the lines, wliicli it lias followed 
since its ioimdalion. Crcalea for Ihc purpose of 
studyLiig the practical applicalioiis as well as the 
theory of Sociology, it has incliKled amongst 
its publications a special series known as tho 
« Actualites Sociales ». The scope of these little 
books, of which over 12.000 have now been put 
into circulation, is well known to their readers. 
At the beginning of eacli volume, in the preface. 
I have written, as follows : 

« Our aim is to study Oiatparticularaspectof things, wliich, in astri- 
king word the Founder of the Institute of Sociology, ERNEST SOLVay, 
has called « Productivist. » To seek amongst various solutions for that, 
which makes the activities of man most fruitful in their results, to 
distinguish the factors, which modify the output of groups or of indi- 
viduals so as to discover the means of increasing this output : such 
will be our principal aim. 

All improvements in the physical constitution of man, in the forma- 
tion and use of his mental powers, in the education of his will and the 
moulding of his character tend on the whole to produce the « normal 
man, » adapted to the conditions of effective living and so capable of a 
maximum of useful work. 

And here we have indeed the true basis of social progress. The time 
has passed when politicians might talk vaguely of reforms excogitated 
amid the disputes of narrow interests. We look nowadays at men as 
they ure, obnoxious, as living organisms, to all the influences of 
growtli, evolution, and decay, which spring from their heredity ortheir 
environment. 

More and more men desire to study without any prejflBices of class 
or of party, what are the real needs of society and how they may be 
safeguarded by law and by custom. We are rid of the fetters of formu- 
tae, and, if better conditions of Ijfe can only be obtained for some by tlie 
intervention of the State in its coercive capacity, then that intervention 
should be used without doubt or.hesitation. 

But this policy, which tends to-increase the productivity of society, 
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will not only equip individuals and groups for the healthy and inevi- 
table conflict of life. Itwill also pave the way fpr mutual undecstandin-g 
and goodwill, just as insofar as it encourages the natural development 
of all the faculties and of every legitimate ambition. By throwing a 
clear light on the conditions of society, it will prevent the permanent . 
continuance of a barbarous enmity between men or between classes. 

A healthy Citizen in a healthy Slate — such, in the terms of a social 
policy, is the new rendering of the old maxim of individual regeneration. 
To make this maxim known, loved, and practised, above all in so far 
as it may contribute to the greatness of Belgium, will be the object of 
the « ActLialites Sociales. » 

Now, we just find in the speeches of the 
delegates of The Eighty Club the analysis of 
a legislative embodiment of those tendencies, 
which the above quolatio-n seeks to define. 

And here we have the first reason, why the 
English policy of Social Reform commands our 
attention. Whilst others waste their efforts in 
criticism oi- still more vainly in futile agitation, 
this policy is a constructive attempt to trans- 
late theory into fact. 

A second reason is that this attempt is based 
frankly on a broad plan, or rather, in the 
highest sense of the word, it is the realization 
of a defmitc political doctrine. 

AVe have liere tio hasty measures, concocted 
merely to gratify some portion of the electors : 
we see a real system based on a genuine be- 
lief. Now it would be purile to deny tliat at 
the present time public opinion is in a state 
of chaos. People can no longer believe in tradi- 
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lional principles, and their reason will not let as 
believe in revoliilionarv principles. In such a 
slate ot affairs a positive policy inusl attract 
all Jiigii -minded wills and spirits that arc free 
from pi-cjudice. 

But a question remains. 

Is tlic English policy of Social Reform of nc- 
neral interest, that is to say, (loes it meet the 
iiecessitics of other modern states ana if so, 
<loes it meet Ihem in an adequate way ".' 

As to this, no one clis])ules that in all manu- 
facturing" countries there are new pro1)lems to 
be solved. Tliey arise from tlie profound chan- 
ges whicli the last century wilnesscd in modern 
society : the development of the great url)an 
centres : Ihe concentration therein of tlic la- 
bouring classes : the centralisation of tlie con- 
Iriil of capital in a few hands : the admission 
to a share in tlie administration of public af- 
fairs of an increasing number of cilizeiis, who 
bring with Iheni needs and asi)iralions, whiidi 
astonish and dismay the ruling classes. 

These problems in England are voiy much 
the same as they are elsewhere. Neither Ihe 
persistence of vast landed estates nor a conli- 
nue<l loyally to the system of free trade have- 
imparled any peculiar features lo the evolution 
of induslrialism in England. 

Taking a broatl view of the already ])rolonged 
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course of this evolution, we are strudlv with the 
fact that it has tended to increase the influence 
of the groups in the community. It is by the 
group to which he belongs, be it a compauy, a 
trust, or a trade union, that the individual 
nowadays is conscious of his interests, and la- 
kes steps to protect them. It is his group which 
he understands and loves. 

Obscrvini^ the growth of these powerful 
groups, ceiiain minds are tempted, in science 
as in politics, to devote an exclusive attention 
to them. Led astray by a seductive vagueness, 
they forget that the group is nothing apart 
from the individuals wlio are composing it ; 
it is worth what they are worth ; it is what 
tliey arc. 

The doctrine wliich underlies Social Refonn 
in England is the reverse of such a conception. 
It cares esscntialh' for tlie individuals ; as one 
of the lecturers said, its object is to reach the 
members of the family in all the phases of 
their daily life, providing for the new bortu 
child wliom it shields from death, for the gro- 
wing child who needs education, for the adult 
who is to be enlisted as a powerful recruit in 
the army of national productivity, and at last 
for the invalids and the aged who need a sus- 
taining hand. 

.\ democracy engaged in such a task as this 
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is iiieither a mere form of government nor a 
mere election cry. It is alive, and alive with a 
live that springs from the vigorous exercise oft 
the facnlties of eacli single man. Beneath its 
influence men ilevelop in appropriate ways, 
suited to their situations and their environ- 
ment : they are no longer simple citizens of an 
imlividaaUst democracy : they feel lliemselves 
to be fellow citizens in a social democracy. 
And thus there grows up between them a so- 
lidarity of untold worth, apart from which civi- 
lization is unpossible. 

As it so appears the first great feature in this 
policy is the tendency to put all the forces of 
tlie Stale at the service of the individual. 

But this is not enough. 

.\s we have said, the groups are nolhtng 
apart from their members : nevertheless it is 
true that modern social conflicts are con- 
flicts between groups of individuals, and the 
supreme need of the time is to end these con- 
flicts or to bring them -within bounds. 

And here we find in the English legislation 
the essential principle of the coming organi- 
zation of society, namely the balance of power 
between the various groups. 

This legislation affinns the doctrine that tlicre 
can be no hope for the future, if it is to see the 
predominance of any single class or group. 
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Firmly grounded in tliis coiiviclioii, it is suffi- 
ciently bold to substitute a fruitful system of 
local autoniony in the |)lace of a centralisni 
administration, oi- to assure, by a system of 
taxes as well as by a rej^ulation of the right 
of properly and of contract, tlic equilibrium 
which events left to themselves have disturbed 
to the advantage of the more privileged classes 
of the wation. And let us 1)0 sure that from 
this same principle there will emerge a plan 
for regulating in the public interest that right 
to strike, by which the working classes are 
enabled to enforce their claims. 

Contemplated under this double aspect, as at 
mice facilitating the natural developmciii of the 
individual and also preserving the bala:icc of po- 
wer between tlie various gi'oups, sofinc reforms, 
whicli at the first blush would ai)pear temijj-a- 
rioiis and ill-considered are seeii to eontribule 
to the consolidation and the conliiuiily of na- 
tional life. 

This is a policy of achievement, no<t a policy 
of advoiilure. 

It is good that these things should be exiilai- 
ived. Come what may, the conduct of public af- 
fairs must ]ye confined for many a year to conu^ 
to a cultivated minority, since it is only sucli a 
minority that has t>een fitted for it liy the ad- 
vantages of education and niojital leisure. Tliose 
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wlioin compose this iniisl reserve at all costs, 
an intimate rclalioii with Llie other clasistjs of 
the poi)iilalioii. Their sin will be uupardonahle, 
if they do not nerve themselves to deal with 
tlie claims put forward by those classes ; they 
cannot fail to understarid such claims, when 
once they have Ijegun to take note of them. 

'/'o make sure of the discharge of this impe- 
rious duly, one thing is necessary : the rising 
gciieration must be taught the present con- 
ditions of the development ol society. Ignorance 
is the mother of uncertaintj^ ; seusaliorial and 
feverish information misrepresents facts and 
eiigen<lers an anxiety that borders on panic. 
To-day vf^ must know before we can presume 
to act. 

Tliis is true everywhere, ft is particularly 
true in Belgium, where everything seems to 
favour the establishment of a reasonable Demo- 
cracy, but where the outlook is overcast by 
the existence of profound and long established 
jxirly enmities. 

So far as its means of acUoa allow, the 
SoLVAY Institute of Sociology would count 
it an honour to help in this work of public edu- 
cation, and .so to re-establish aii enlightejied 
body of public opinion admidst all the present 
CMnlra<lictory theories. 

Tills hook is a fresh step in that path ; it 
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will shortly l>e followed by a serios of pamphlets, 
which Avill be the natural sequel of these 
« Aciualites », 

E. WAXWEILER, 
Director of the Institiilt-. 



THE RURAL FROBLEAV 

PHILIP MORRELL M. P. 



THE RURAL PROBLEM. 



I appreciate very highly the honour you have 
done me by inviting me to come and address you 
in this well known Solvay Institute. 

I understand that this is the first of a course of 
lectures which will describe in various aspects the 
social conditions of great Britain, and the attempts 
which our Parliament has recently made to deal 
with them. 

I sincerely hope that this exchange of views 
between two countries, which have so much in 
common as Belgium and Great Britain, and which 
are united by such bonds of interest and friend- 
ship, may be useful to those in both countries who 
take an interest in political questions. 

The « rural problem » as it is called, with which 
I shall try to deal to-day, is one that is found in a 
more or less acute form in almost all highly civi- 
lized countries. 

The great inventions of the last century while 
they have effected a complete revolution in the in- 
dustrial life of the towns, have had comparatively 
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little effect upon the conditions and methods of 
agriculture. If in some respects the conditions of 
the peasants and the farmers have been improved 
by the changesthafhave taken place,it is probable 
that in many important ways they have become 
actually worse off than before. 

With all the increased hope of profit which 
the new industrial life has proinised, men have 
been unwilling to continue in the monotonous rou- 
tine of agricultural work. The best men in the 
villages have gone to the towns, and the social 
life of those who stayed behind in the rural 
districts has remained stagnant or has. even 
decrayed. 

Everywhere the contrast has been growing more 
acute, and nowhere more so than in Great Britain, 
between the remarkable progress' of the towns, 
rich, prosperous, but overcrowded, and the back- 
ward condition of the rural districts poor, linpio- 
gressive, , underpopulated. The industrial revi- 
val has so to speak « eaten into » the old agricul- 
tural life and the nation as a whole has suffered. 

It has suffered in health through the diminished 
vigour of children brought up in the unhealthy 
conditions of large towns; it has suffered in happi- 
ness through the complete exclusion of the many 
from the life of nature ; it has suffered in material 
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wealth through failure to develop to the full the 
natural capacities of the soil. 

It may be said that to some extent these changes 
are inevitable. The invention of machinery and 
its application to agriculture — though it has not 
transformed it, as much as it has transformed other 
branches of industry — has made It possible to 
cultivate the land with less manual labor than 
formerly. Fewer labourers are required by the 
farmer for cutting his hay or threshing his wheat ; 
and those who are not required, or their children, 
have drifted to the towns to find work. At the same 
time the improvements in transport have brought 
corn from the plains of Canada or the Argentine, 
from Brazil or from California to the inhabitants 
of our towns in a way that was once impos- 
sible. 

For my part I do not regret these changes. They 
are part of the natural progress against which it is 
not only mischievous but foolish to contend. Be- 
lieving, as I do, in the advantages of free trade,for 
agriculture not less than for other industry, I 
should never desire to see the importation of food 
checked or prevented with a view to increasing 
the population of the rural districts any more than 
I should wish to prevent the use of machinery in 
order to encourage the employment of labour. To 
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do either is to attempt to interfere with the ope- 
ration of natural laws. 

But there are other causes for rural depopulation 
which are neither natural nor inevitable, and for 
which therefore politicians and students of politics 
may usefully try and find a remedy. It is with these 
causes and these causes only that I would deal 
to-day. 

Amongst those causes is the almost universal 
tendency on the part of rich men to monopolise 
and hold land which they cannot themselves use 
and develop : either from love of power so as to 
increase their social importance, or from love of 
sport, or sometimes by, way of speculation so as 
to increase the price by creating a scarcity espe- 
cially in the case af land near towns. 

In England all these rnotives are especially 
strong, and there is probably no country in which 
it is more difficult for the poor man who wishes to 
cultivate the land to obtain the use of it on rea- 
sonable terms. 

With us the rural problem is indeed a very old 
one. Even before the industrial revival of seventy 
years ago it was beginning to make itself felt. 3y 
a series of acts of Parliament for the enclosure of 
common lands the large landowners who were 
then supreme in both houses of Parliament had 
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converted the old peasantry, cultivating their hol- 
dings with the assistance of the common lands, 
into hired labourers, owning no land at all, but 
working for a weekly wage for the tenant farmer 
who himself hired the land from the landowner. 

With the introduction of free trade and the 
growth of manufactures the system has not altered, 
except to become stronger. A new class of lan- 
downer drawing his wealth from the growth of 
the towns took the place of the older landowner 
who depended only on the cultivation of his lands. 
But the land did not therefore become more avai- 
lable for use. On the contrary the new landow- 
ners were, for the most part interested mainly 
in pleasant shooting and fox-hunting, for which 
large estates are necessary, and could afford to 
neglect the agricultural developement of their land. 

« It is no exaggeration to say » write the Land- 
commissioners in the their report of last year « that 
a considerable quantity of the soil of this country 
might be made to return at least twice as much as 
it does at present. » > 

And yet while the land was thus undeveloped 
the rural population have been drifting into the 
towns or emigrating to America through being 
unable to get the opportunity of working on the 
land at home upon any fair terms. In the course of 
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20 years, between 1881 and 1901 the number of 
men engaged in agriculture in England had dimi- 
nished from over 800.000 to 560.000, a decrease 
of more than 25 per cent. There was scarcely a 
single village in which the population had not di- 
minished. In the last ten years, under various in- 
fluences economic, social and political, this pro- 
cess of depopulation has been checked. Thereturns 
of the census made this year, show that in the ma- 
jority x)f the rural districts there is a slight increase 
of population as compared with ten years ago. 
But there can be no doubt at all that the rural po- 
pulation is still far short of what would be neces- 
sary in order to get the best results from the soil. 
The natural capacities of the country are wasted, 
while the crowded populations of the towns depend 
more and more upon supplies from other countries 
not merely as regards corn and fruit, for which 
the English climate is not well suited, but also as 
regards butter, cheese, eggs, and those products 
of the «petite culture* for which our neighbours in 
Denmark are now famous, but for which our own 
climate is no less suited. 

We were indeed in a vicious circle. The land 
was dying for want of labour ; and the labourer 
was disappearing from the rural districts for want 
of opportunity to use the land. 
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When the Liberal Party six years ago were 
returned to power they were plediged, amongst 
many other things, to deal with this problem. 

In the great spreech which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman made at the Albert Hall immediately 
after he had become Prime Minister, he made a 
famous pronouncement on this question : «We de- 
sire » he said « to develop our undeveloped estates 
in this country; to colonise our own country; to give 
the farmer greater freedom arid greater securety 
in the exercise of his business ; to secure a home 
and a career for the labourer who is nOw in many 
cases cut off from the soil ; we wish to make the 
land less of a pleasure ground for the rich and 
more of a treasure house for the nation. » 

These were brave words. How far have they 
been realised ? How much has been done by the 
Liberal Government, during the six years that 
have since passed to carry out the pledge which it 
gave ? 

The principal measure, so far as England is 
concerned, coming under this category has been 
the Small Holdings Act Of 1907, which has for its 
object in holdings of less than 50 acres, the provi- 
ding of land at a fair market value, for persons, 
who are approved as suitable applicants and who 
will themselves cultivate the holdings. 
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The duty of Jicquirinji; ;iiul providinja; liiiid lor 
such poisons is imposed, in the I'iisl instance upon 
the ),'reat local authorities known as County Conn 
ells of which there are alloj,'ellier some I'il'ly or 
sixty in liiifjlaiKl, anil also upon the eoiiiieils of 
the larger towns. 

For this purpose they may buy or liire any land 
which is not already oi-enpied as small lioldin;;; ; 
and il' they caiinol obtain Ihe land lliey waul by 
voluntary arraiif^emenl with Ihe owner they may 
take il under eompnisory pitwers al a price or a 
rent to be fixed by a professional valuer appoin- 
ted by the f^'overnmenl. 

The only important exeeption relates lo laud 
which forms part of any park, ;.;ardeii or |)leasiire 
fjround, or as otherwise necessary for Ihe convi'- 
niencc 6r amenity of a dwelling house ; such land 
may not be compulsorily ac(|uire(l, bnl, with Ihis 
exception, County Councils have power lo pur- 
chase or hire under Ihe lerins of Ihis Acl any land 
which seems lo them suitable lor the purpose. The 
money required (or the purchase of the land and 
for dividing and adapting it for small holdings by 
making fences and erecting buildiniis (which may 
include a house for the use of Ihe occupier) is ob- 
tained on a loan ; and iiileresi upon this loan is 
paid by the new tenants in the form of rent, 
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When they have thus acquired the land, and di- 
vided it and adopted it as small holdings, they 
may either sell it ott right to the applicants or the\ 
may let it on lease, charging in either case a price 
or a rent sufficient to cover the expenses they have 
incurred ; so that whether the land is sold or let, 
no charge is to fall upon public funds. 

The only portion of the cost borne by the go- 
vernment is that of legal and other initial expenses. 
In other respects the system is self-supporting. 

.As a matter of practice it is found that the great 
majority of applicants prefer to become tenants of 
local authority rather than owner of the land, 
since tenancy gives them better terms than they 
would get as owners and sufficient security of 
tenure for all practical purpose. 

During the four years in which the .Act has 
been in force, although 90.003 acres have been 
acquired and over 5,000 applicants have been pla- 
ced upon the land, only 52 acres have been sold 
to applicants. What the great majority of the ap- 
plicants require is not the ownership but the use 
of the land, and for that purpose the system of 
tenancy under a public authority has great advan- 
tages. 

But in addition to the powers which are given 
to the local authorities, by this .Act. other powers 
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of greater importance are given to ttie Central 
Government. - 

.' It was recognized that in many, cases the local 
authorities, although in form they are elepted bo- 
dies, would represent the interest of the landow- 
ners and the large farmers who have monopolise 
the land rather than the interests of the labourers 
and the small tradesmen who are at present ex- 
cluded from it. . 

For democracy in England has not yet affected 
the local bodies, as fully as , it has affected the 
central Government. 

The Act, therefore, gave powers to the Cen- 
tral Government to supervise the work of the 
local authorities and to take action through its 
own commissioners wherever the local authori- 
ties was unwilling or had failed to act. Briefly, 
these powers are threefold : (1) the commissioners 
are themselves to ascertain the demand for land. 
(2) They are to supervise all proposals made by 
the local authority for satisfying the demaiid both 
in respect of the price paid for the land and of the 
rent to be, charged to the new tenants. All these 
conditions of tenancy, have . to be stated in a 
scheme which must be approved by the com- 
missioners and which cannot be changed without 
their consent. Up to this point the Act provides 
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for security of tenure and adjudication of rent. 
(3) They are to exercise directly all the powejs 
of a local authority wherever a local authority 
after six months' notice had failed to satisfy the 
approved demand. ■■ . . : . . 

Such are the main provisions of a measure 
which ever' since it was passed has provoked no 
small coritroversy both amongst the friends and 
also the opponents of the system of small-holdings 
and which, although it contains as I shall show 
some grave defects, is nevertheless capable of 
being made a powerful and effective instrument. . 

Let us first, consider- the success which it has 
had. The a;ct proved at' once;' if any proof were 
necessary,- the reality and the strengh of the hun- 
ger for land. ' 

From all sides of the country men came for- 
ward, iritelligent, elxperienced, eager to get the 
us a of land oh fair terms, as the Act seemed 
to promise. In the four years'that have passed 
since the bill became law, over 30.000' individual 
applicants and a large number of associations 
have approached the GounCils.the' total amount 
of land demanded amounting to more than 500.000 
acres ; and more than half of these applicants have 
been approved by the Councils as men Who were 
suited by character and experience, and by the 
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possession of some capita] to mai<e a small-hol- 
ding successful] . 

In face of this demand for land most of the 
Councils who were concerned proceeded to take 
some action with a view to meeting it. But it was 
only in a comparatively small number of counties 
that the action of the council was eitlier prompt or 
effective. In three of four counties excellent work, 
was done. 

Land was obtained promptly and at reasonable 
price. Good buildings were erected, and the land 
prepared and fenced in an economical manner. 
The new tenants were carefully selected and char- 
ged no more than a fair rent. Already the tenants 
are doing well ; the rent is punctually paid ; fresh 
applications for land are coming in ; and the whole 
prosperity of the district has been greatly impro- 
ved. In about twenty other counties a fair propor- 
tion of the demand has been met, but only after 
considerable difficulty and delay and often upon 
terms which the applicants accept with reluctance 
rather than lose altogether the chance of getting 
land. In other counties however practically nothing 
has been done, many of the applicants have with- 
drawn their application ; and the Act is already 
regarded as a disappointment and a snare, expo- 
sing the man who wants land to the risk of dis- 
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charge from his employment and other disadvan- 
tages without providing him with the land he 
wants. 

But it will be asked what about the central com- 
missioners ? Why have they not intervened and 
exercised their powers ? Here again it must be 
admitted that the act has hitherto been somewhat 
disappointing 

Whether from timidity or from prudence the 
Government were unwilling to take action until 
the Councils had had every opportunity of acting 
and in this way much valuable time was lost. 

A few months ago, however, in consequence of 
widespread complaints fresh Commissioners were 
appointed, and a more vigorous policy is being 
adopted. 

Although the complicated nature of this Act has 
caused disappointment and delay, there is good 
reason to think that its provisions will now be 
fairly enforced. 

During the four years in which the Act has 
been in operation. Councils have acquired 130.000 
acres and have let them to over 10.000 individual 
applicants and some 30 societies. 

To that must be added 30.000 acres which 
have been let to 3000 applicants by private land- 
owners as an indirect result of this Act. 
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It canjiot tje.said that all these new applicants 
have yet supceeded, byt for. the most part they 
are progressing fairly. 

They are independent, they, are working with 
courage, and in the case of most of them one may 
look forward to a permanent supcess. 

A more serious difficulty, however, is that 
which has been experienced with regard to the 
valuation of the land. The danger of any measure 
which relips upon purchase by a public body is 
that it may , defeat, its own object by helping to 
force up the price of land when the first necessity 
of those whoiji it is intended to- help is that they 
should be able to get land cheap. It was .hoped by 
many people when, .the Act vvas passed that the 
provisions for compulsory purchase would pre- 
clude this difficulty, since it was said that an 
owner of land \yould not dare to ask or bargain 
for an excessive .price if .he knew that, when an 
agreement failed, a valuer appointed by the Go- 
vernment would b^ sent to fix the price. Unfortu- 
nately these .hopes have not been fully altogether. 

There canibg no doubt at. all, that in many parts 
of the country, the effect of the Act has been to in- 
crease the price pf, agricultural land in such a way 
as to stop or retard the, operation of the Act and 
that many county, councils haye .bought land and 
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let it to applicants at a price much beyond its real 
value. Even when the provisions for compulsory 
purchase are enforced, it has been very difficult to 
obtain a satisfactory valuation ; and cases have 
occured in which after long negociations between 
an owner and a council a valuer has been appoin- 
ted by the Government who has awarded a price 
considerably higher than that which the owner 
himself had asked. 

To some extent the commissioners have been 
to blame ; and it may be hoped that the new com- 
missioners will do better. 

But ultimately I believe the only effective reme- 
dy will be that a public valuation should be made 
of all land apart from its improvements, that rates 
and taxes should be levied upon the value thus 
obtained and that the public authorities should 
have power to purchase upon the same valuation 
whenever land is required for small-holdings or 
for any public purpose. In this way only will an 
effective check be maintained, because it will be 
to the interest of the owner himself to see that 
value is not fixed too high. 

Under Mr. Lloyd George's famous Budget of 
1909 the rejection of which by the House of Lords 
was a cause of the great struggle between the two 
Houses of Parliament, a valuation of this kind is 
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now being made. That valuation was only inten- 
ded in tiie first place to provide for the two land 
taxes imposed by that budget, namely, (1) the In- 
crement Tax which is charged where land increa- 
ses in value trough the growth of the community 
or through any cause other than the money and 
labour spent upon it by the owner himself, (2) the 
Undeveloped Land Tax which is charged upon all 
land which might be used for building purposes 
but is held back out of use by the owner. Neither of 
these taxes is of much importance in itself and in 
practice they are only applicable to land in towns 
or in the neighbourhood of towns. But they have 
an importance far beyond their immediate effect 
because they make it possible to obtain a valua- 
tion of the site value, apart from improvements, of 
all the land in the country whether urban or ru- 
ral. When that valuation is complete we shall be 
able to take it as the base of all taxes and rates 
upon land and also as the basis of its price when 
purchased by the local authority as indicated 
above. 

I turn now to the provisions of the Scotch Land 
Bill which was originally introduced in 1907 at 
the same time as the English Bill and with the 
same object. It was then rejected by the House of 
Lords but was again introduced in a modified form 
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and has now just passed- into law. This Bill is in 
some respects much more drastic: than the En- 
glish Bill. That was why theHouseof Lords rejec- 
ted it. Under it a Land' Court is established for the 
purpose of dividing up land where necessary into 
small-holdings and fixing the rent as between the 
owner and the occupier of the land. , But there are 
no provisions for purchase by the State as in the 
English Bill. The land still remains the property 
of a private owner, but the. owner is obliged to 
accept as tenant a man chosen by the Court and 
to retain him at a rent fixed by the Court. There 
is, moreover, an important provision.which I hope 
may be soon introduced in England, to the effect 
that the occupiers of small-holdings under this Act 
shall not be liable to pay increased rates in conse- 
quence of having effected improvements on their 
land. That is a measure of justice and common 
sense which now applies to all occupiers of small- 
holdings in Scotland. 

I look forward to the time when it will apply 
not merely to occupiers of small-holdings, but to 
all occupiers of land whether in England or Scot- 
land. If all rates and taxes were charged upon the 
real value of land whether developed and the 
present system of charging taxes upon buildings 
and improvements were abolished, the greatest 
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encouragement would be given to the better use 
of land and therefore to the creation of wealth. 

I welcome the passing of the Scotch Land Bill 
as a first step in this direction. 

As regards the other provisions of that bill it is 
too early yet to speak. I am myself inclined to fear 
that the system of fixing rents and securing the 
occupier in the occupation of the land by means 
of a Land Court may have the effect of discoura- 
ging the best cultivation of the land. I prefer the 
English system in this respect as providing a 
greater inducement both the public authority and 
the occupier of the land to see that it is put to the 
best use. But the Scotch Bill is no doubt an interes- 
ting experiment, and I hope that on some future oc- 
casion I may be able to report favourably upon it. 

On another occasion also it would be interes- 
ting to consider the question of the methods of 
cultivation : in some ways the most important of 
all. For it is of little use to get back the land for 
the use of the worker unless all possible means 
are taken to help him to cultivate it in the best 
way. Good instruction must be given. 

Model farms must be set up. Every effort must 
be made to promote co-operation not only as re- 
gards purchase of materials and credit banks but 
also as regards sale of produce. For all these pur- 
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poses powers now exist and are being exercised 
by the Government. But in these matters we in 
England are necessary backward. The old system 
of large farms did not lead to co-operative activity. 
The number of small-holdings in spite of all that 
has been done under the new Act is still compara- 
tively small. 

Our co-operation societies are therefore weak. 
We are but following in the steps of Denmark and 
Germany and of you in Belgium, in this matter. 

But if the Government can succeed in recove- 
ring the land for the worker on fair terms, that is 
the first and most difficult step. The other will soon 
follow. 

For this reason I look forward with confiance to 
the future. The acts we have passed require amen- 
ding and supplementing. But I believe them to be 
on the right lines, and capable of effecting a great 
change. If the policy of recent years is continued 
and developed, we may hope to see rural depo- 
pulation checked, the live of the villages restored 
and the land cultivated, as never before, in a pro- 
.ductive and profitable way. 
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THE SOCIAL POLICY. 



The return of the Liberal party to power in 
1906 will be one of the great permanent landmarks 
in the social history of Great Britain. From that 
event we shall date the opening of a new and 
remarkable chapter in the development of the 
State, — a chapter even less significant for its ac- 
tual accomplishments than for the new spirit which 
informs them. The whole conception of the relation 
of the State to the individual has undergone a fun- 
damental change and in every direction the new 
leaven of social justice has worked a revolution. 

To estimate the magnitude of the events of the 
last six years it is necessary to glance for a mo- 
ment at the political philosophy of the previous 
generations. In the nineteenth century the task of 
Liberalism was to free the mass of the people from 
political and religious disabilities. Those disabili- 
ties kept them in subjection to a small landed 
oligarchy which filled the House of Lords itself 
and nominated its own representatives to the 
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House of Commons. The State had become the 
expression not of the will of the monarch nor of 
the will of the p2ople ; but of the interests of an 
aristocracy who possessed the whole machine of 
Government and used it ruthlessly to entrench 
their position and to irtvade still further the few 
privileges of the common people. For example, 
under the Enclosure Acts of the early part of the 
century the House of Lords had appropriated some 
eight million acres, of common lands and conver- 
ted them into private property for which the State 
received neither rent nor payment. In its conflict 
with this powerful interest Liberalism developed 
a strong individualist theory. It belieyed that in 
securing civil and religious, equality for all the in- 
dividuals composing the, community it would re- 
move the wrongs which a privileged oligarchy had 
been able to impose on the democracy. 

Under the influence of this theory developed an 
intense suspicion of the interference of the State 
in the social and industrial affairs of the commu- 
nity. It was held to be the duty of the State to 
keep the ring for the competitive struggle and the 
idea that it should intervene to redress the balance 
between the combatants was bitterly opposed. 
This was an inevitable phase of the transition that 
was in progress ; but, while it removed great 
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wrongs, it was the immediate source, of new and 
not less grave evils. With tlie immense develop- 
ment of. machinery, and modern commercialism a 
new tyranny appeared. The people had escaped 
from the thraldom of feudalism only to become the 
serfs of a soulless commercialism. They were 
driven from the land, by the operation of the .land 
monopoly and herded in towns under conditions 
which developed great,, festering slums and social 
problems of vast ^nd menacing character, On the 
one hand, riches accumulated in a few hands 
beyond all previous experience ; on the other, po- 
verty, misery and physical deterioration increased 
to a degree that filled every observer, with, con- 
cern. As the mounta,in of, riches rose higher, the 
morass of poverty widened. 

During the twenty years of reaction which mar- 
ked the close of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of the twentieth century, nothing was done to cure 
the diseases which menaced the State. But the 
election of 1906 with its unparalleled overthrow of 
Toryism. madgit clear that the reign of laissez- 
faire was at an end, Mr. Chamberlain had offered 
a return to Protectioij as the solution of the social 
problem ; but the proposal only, aggravated the 
Tory defeat. The alternative solution offered by 
the Liberal Party was that of internal reorganisa- 
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tion under the general title of Social Reform. This 
solution involved a radical departure from the in- 
dividualist tradition of the Liberal Party. It meant 
the definite intervention of the State in the sphere 
of social and industrial conditions and the final 
abandonment of the old doctrine that the duty of 
the State was to keep the ring for the competitive 
struggle. 

The fulfilment of that policy has exceeded the ut- 
most expectations of the reformers. It is not my 
purpose here to cover the whole field of legisla- 
tive change. I shall deal only with specific social 
reforms. But it is necessary to point out that the 
agrarian and industrial legislation of the Govern- 
ment has an important bearing on the social con- 
dition of the people. For example the Small-Hol- 
dings Act, which has already accomplished much 
and will accomplish still more in the future, is 
destined to have a profound influence on the so- 
cial condition of the people by turning back the 
tide from the towns to the country side. Similarly 
such legislation as the Merchant Shipping Act has 
a direct influence in raising the standard of life 
and removing the insecurity which is the source of 
so much social misery and injustice. 

Coming to the specific social legislation of the 
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past six years, we may, for convenience, classify 
it under six heads : 

1) The treatment of the aged poor. 

2) Protective measures for the working popu- 
lation. 

3) The treatment of the child. 

4) Public health. 

5) Social betterment and the administration of 
justice. 

6) Finance. 

The Child. 

It will be seen that this policy of social ame- 
lioration touches the human family at every point. 
Let us see first what has been done for the child. 
The cruelty of compelling hungry children to attend 
school unfed was the first subject taken in hand. 
The Government did not go the length of com- 
pelling local authorities to feed starving scholars 
out of the rates, but they passed in 1906 an Act 
which gave those authorities power to levy a rate 
for that purpose and public opinion, coupled with 
the failure of voluntary efforts, has led to a wide 
application of this beneficent provision. 

Still more important was the next step. Hither- 
to the health of the children had been an entirely 
parental concern, with the result that in the lower 
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and impoverished strata of society a vast propor- 
tion of ttiose wfio were to be the citizens of the 
next generation grew up with grave physical 
defects which diminished their efficiency and made 
them a drain on the community instead of an as- 
set. How great is the need of preventive measures 
in this direction has been shown by the Chief 
Medical Officer of the Board of Education who 
-tells us that of the six million children in the pu- 
blic elementary schools of England and Wales 
about 10 per cent suffer from serious defects in 
vision, 3 to 5 per cent suffer from defective hea- 
ring, and 1 to 3 per cent from suppurating ears ; 
8 per cent, have adenoids, or enlarged tonsils, 
that require surgical treatment, 20 to 40 per cent 
have extensive and injurious dental disease, 40 per 
cent have verminous heads, 1 per cent have tu- 
berculosis in a readily recognisable form, and 
about 2 per cent are afflicted with heart disease. 
As a preliminary to dealing with this mass of po- 
tential waste and inefficiency the Government in 
1907 imposed on local education authorities the 
duty of periodical medical inspection of the chil- 
dren under their control. The primary duty of dea- 
ling with the defects revealed still rests with the 
parent ; but coupled with this provision for com- 
pulsory inspection the authorities have non-com- 
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pulsory power to establish school clinics or to 
make arrangetnents with the hospitals for the 
treatment of thechildren's ailments. In manytowns, 
notably Bradford and Sheffield, admirable school 
clinics have been set up with remarkable results 
on the health of the children. In London the edu- 
cation authority has adopted the hospital system 
of treatment, but the general trend is in the direc- 
tion of school clinics. Among other remedial mea- 
sures formulated by the Government is the provi- 
sion of spectacles and the establishment of open 
air schools for ansmic and physically feeble 
children. 

Even nearer to the root of the destruction or 
depreciation of child life came the legislation of 
1908 which provided a wide spread scheme of pro- 
tection and reclamation for the most neglected 
waifs and strays of society. It destroyed the scan- 
dals and crimes of baby farming by systematic 
registration and by forbidding any foster parent 
the power to insure the life of a foster child ; it 
made the death of children by overlaying by drun- 
ken parents ortheir injuryfrom unguarded tires pu- 
nishable offences : it provided Government inspec- 
tion for all homes for poor children maintained or 
partly maintained by charity ; it prohibited the 
sale of tabacco to any child und6r sixteen years of 
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age : it enacted that all children under fourteen 
years of age who were in the care of thieves and 
prostitutes or whose parents were of criminal or 
drunken habits or who were living in houses of ill 
fame or (in the case of girls) whose fathers had 
been guilty of criminal assaults upon them should 
be committed to the care of other hands under due 
control ; it removed children from all association 
with criminals and established children's courts for 
the hearing of their cases ; it abolished the death 
penalty and prison punishment in regard to chil- 
dren under sixteen, substituting in place of the 
latter a form of detention ; it forbade the admis- 
sion of children under fourteen to the bars of pub- 
lic houses and applied many other minor provi- 
sions for the benefit of the most helpless and mal- 
leable portion of the community. The stigma 
upon the pauper child has been finally removed 
by the order providing for the boarding out of 
children within the union. 

Finally there have been many reforms applied 
to the education of the children, such as the re- 
duction of the size of classes, the insistence on 
properly qualified teachers and the provision of a 
special grant to open the secondary schools to all 
the promising scholars of the primary schools. 

Concurrently with these great measures for 
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raising the standard of child life important chan- 
ges have been made directed to improving the 
status of women. Marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister has been legalised, the last provision allow- 
ing the employment of women at night has been 
abolished, women have been made eligible to 
serve as mayors, councillors, aldermen or chair- 
men of local councils and the powers of the courts 
in regard to the maintenance of women in the case 
of judicial separation or divorce have been en- 
larged. 

The Adult Worker. 

In the sphere of the working population there 
has beena series of great reforms profoundly affec- 
ting the social and economic position of the indus- 
trial population. 

Three reforms stand out in strong relief, the 
Trade Boards Act, the Insurance Act and the La- 
bour Bureaux Act. In some respects the first is 
the most significant event of the three for it repre- 
sents a fundamental departure from tradition. It is 
the first attempt on the art of the State in this 
country to interfere directly between masters and 
men in the regulation of wages. From this point of 
view the Act belongs to the industrial legislation 
of the Government rather than to social legisla- 
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tion. But it was the social motive whicli gave it 
birth. For years the sweating evil had been the 
subject of deep concern to social workers, and 
efforts had been made by well intentioned people 
to destroy it by voluntary agencies like the White 
List. But the disease was far too obscure for 
effective treatment in this way and for some 
years the late Sir Charles Dilke had advocated 
legislative action on the principle of the applica- 
tion of the minimum wage to sweated industries. 
This remedy had been applied in Victoria where it 
now operates in nearly all industries. A powerful 
impulse was given to the movement by the Swea- 
ted Industries Exhibition promoted by the « Daily 
News » which, like the similar exhibition held in 
Berlin, threw a very searching light upon the cha- 
racter and ramifications of the evil. Out of this 
exhibition sprang the Anti-Sweating League and 
it was on the knowledge and proposals of the 
League that legislation was based. Trade Boards, 
representing employers and employed and wor- 
king under the direction of officials appointed by 
the Board of Trade, were set up in the four repre- 
sentative sweated industries : 

1) Ready made and wholesale bespoken tailo- 
ring. 

2) Cardboard box-making. 
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3) Machine made lace and net finishing and lace 
curtain finishing. 

4) Chainmaking. 

Orders extending the principle to other trades 
must have the sanction of Parliament. Remarkable 
success has attended the operation of the Act. In 
chainmaking a minimum of 2 l/2d per hour is now 
in operation and wages have been raised from 8/- 
to 12/- a week. In the lace trade, in which a large 
number of women had been unable to earn a bare 
penny an hour, a minimum time rate of 3d an hour 
has now been fixed. In the tailoring trade a mini- 
mum of 3 1/2 an hour for women and 6d for men 
has been fixed. The success of the legislation has 
had a strong reflex action on other countries, no- 
tably Germany, Austria and France where similar 
legislation is in contemplation. The effect of this 
legislation is threefold. It raises the standard of 
living of the sweated worker to a bare subsistence 
level, it relieves the legitimate trade from the com- 
petition of those who prey upon human poverty 
and it prevents the rates being used in the form of 
poor relief to subsidise the business of the sweater. 

In the case of the Insurance Act the Government 
followed broadly the example of Germany. The 
principle of a threefold contributory basis was 
adopted, the normal proportions being : the wor- 
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ker 4d, the employer 3d, the State 2d. This pro- 
portion is modified in the case of low paid labour 
the worker in this case paying less and the diffe- 
rence being supplied by the employer. The exis- 
ting agencies, in the form of friendly societies and 
collecting insurance societies, are utilised for the 
purposes of the Act, and facilities are supplied for 
other approved societies. By these means the 
whole industrial community under the £160 limit 
of income will be enrolled in a vast national in- 
surance society, under the control of Insurance 
Commissioners and having the security of the 
State for the solvency of their funds. It is estima- 
ted that not fewer than fifteen million people will 
come under the operation of the Act. One impor- 
tant by-product of the Act is the establishment oi 
the existing societies, many of which have been 
financially unsound, on an absolutely solvent ba- 
sis. 

, The benefits cover both sickness and invalidity, 
10/- being paid to men and 7/6 to women during 
the first 26 weeks of illness and 5/- a week sub- 
sequently until (in the case of invalidity) the age 
of 70 when the Old Age Pensions become availa- 
ble. Free medical attendance is furnished and if 
at the end of three years the valuation of any ap- 
proved society reveals a surplus it is applicable to 
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various purposes such as free medical attendance 
for uninsured wives and children, increased sick 
pay, maternity allowance of 30/- to an insured 
woman or to the wife of an insured man, and for 
the application of a State Grant of a million and a 
half to the provision of sanatoria for consumptives 
whose dependents will receive the usual sick be- 
nefits. Persons'who are not accepted by any ap- 
proved society become Post Office contributors 
whose benefits terminate with the exhaustion ot 
the benefits credited to them individually. For the 
administration of the Act local committees repre- 
senting the Societies, the County Councils, the 
Doctors, the Insurance Commissioners and the 
Post Office Depositors will be set up withlarge and 
original powers in regard to dealing with insani- 
tary areas in which excessive sickness is prevalent. 
The second portion of the Act deals with insu- 
rance against unemployment. Two groups of 
trades — building and engineering — come under 
the compulsory operation of the Act. They are 
chosen as being specially subject to seasonal and 
cyclical interruptions of trade : but provision is 
made for the extension of the Act in the future to 
other trades. In the selected industries 2.421.000 
workmen are employed. The contributions are 
again threefold — 2 l/2d per week by the em- 
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ployer, 2 l/2d by the workman, 1 2/3d by the 
State. After deductions for non-payment during 
unemployment, sickness, etc., and for administra- 
tion, it is estimated that 20/- per member per year 
will be available for benefits. These will consist 
of 7/- per week, with power to increase to 8/- in 
certain circumstances. The maximum payment of 
benefit is fifteen weeks in any twelve months. Be- 
nefit is not paid in the case of unemployment 
through strikes or lock-outs, through misconduct 
or imprisonment or through the workman giving 
up his place without just cause. There are valuable 
provisions forincreasingregularity of employment. 
Thus an employer who engages a man by the 
year may compound for his own and the work- 
mari's contributions by paying 15/- in advance for 
one year, the amount covering both the employer's 
and the workman's contributions. Further an em- 
ployer who in a period of trade depression, puts 
his men on short time instead of discharging them, 
will be entitled during that period to the remission 
of his own and his workman's contributions. A 
workman after membership for 500 weeks, may 
at the age of 60, or 44 if he has ceased to follow 
his trade, withdraw the whole of his contributions 
with interest,, less the amount he has received in 
benefit. A workman who is repeatedly unem- 
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ployed through lack of skill may be required to 
attend a suitable course of technical instruction in 
order to remain eligible. 

The measure as a whole is the largest and most 
complex achievement in the history of social re- 
form. It is far more comprehensive than the Ger- 
man system whose establishment was the work of 
many years. The direct effect of the reform upon 
the health, independence and happiness of the 
mass of the population will be incalculable. Hardly 
less important will be its indirect effects upon the 
fabric of society. Many of the problems of pauper- 
ism will be solved, the basis of Trade Unionism 
will be modified and something approximating to 
the nationalising of hospital and medical service 
will be accomplished. 

Not the least important pillar in the new social 
fabric is the Labour Exchanges Act. It is a com- 
monplace of sociology that the vain search for 
employment is the fruitful cause of deterioration 
in the worker. A stage is soon reached from which 
recovery is diflicult or hopeless, and a man who, 
with a helping hand, might have remained a use- 
ful and productive member of society, drifts into 
the ranks of the casual and the tramp. This ten- 
dency has increased under modern industry, which 
uses labour in big battalions and throws it aside 
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when its needs are satisfied. A rusii of work at 
Woolwich may bring men hurrying to it from all 
parts. When the rush is over they are stranded. 
There may be openings at Glasgow or Newcastle, 
but they know nothing of them and have no means 
of getting there. And thus the worklessmanand the 
vacant job are kept apart and the workman and 
society alike suffer. Trade Unionism deals with 
the evil to some extent ; but inadequately and 
without that comprehensive and co-ordinated 
knowledge which is necessary for the work. This 
is now supplied by the Labour Exchanges Act 
which has set up a national system for dealing 
with the evil. There is a central office in London 
and the country is divided into eleven divisional 
centres, each with an advisory committee of em- 
ployers and workmen. When the system is com- 
plete there will be over 250 exchanges throughout 
the country-working not separately but as parts 
of a whole. At the exchange the worker registers 
himself as wanting work and the employer as 
wanting labour. The two are thus brought into 
touch though they may be separated by hundreds 
of miles. There is no element of relief in the mat- 
ter, but if the worker needs to travel to his new 
job by train and has not the money the Exchange 
may advance the fare. This has been done in ma- 
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ny thousands of cases, in nearly all of which the 
money has been recovered. Trade Unionism loo- 
ked askance at the movement as a possible wea- 
pon in trade disputes ; but this distrust has been 
removed by the rule that when a vacancy is due 
to a dispute the worker is informed of the fact and 
by the provision that no railway fares may be ad- 
vanced when the employment to which the work- 
man proposes to travel is due to a trade dispute 
or when the wages are lower than those current 
in the district or trade concerned. Apart from 
these provisions the Exchange takes no part in 
the discussion of wages or labour conditions. Its 
business is to act as an impartial intermediary. 
The value of the Act is demonstrated by the fact 
that in the first nine months of 191 1, no fewer than 
324.000 vacancies were filled on the general re- 
gister. It is natural that the system is most fruitful 
in its relation to the less organised trades ; but it 
applies to all forms of employment except indoor 
domestic service. In connection with it special 
committees have been appointed to advise and as- 
sist parents in starting their children on suitable 
careers. The Exchanges will also be the principal 
part of the machinery for administering unemploy- 
ment insurance. 
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The Aged Poor. 
So far we have seen the new social doctrine 
applied to the child and the adult worker. There 
remains the case of the aged poor : Fifty years ago 
Ruskin preached that the State had a duty to the 
disabled « Soldiers of the Ploughshare » as well 
as to the « Soldiers of the Sword » and he was 
derided as « a mad governess » for his pains. But 
much has happened sinca then and most of Ras- 
kin's theories have become the commonplaces of 
social practice. For years the Conservative Party 
had toyed with the subject of Old Age Pensions, 
but the problem was never seriously faced until 
Mr. Asquith as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
dealt with it finally in his Budget of 1908. In that 
historic instrument he provided for the payment 
of a pension of 5/- a week to every person of 70 
years and upwards whose income did not exceed 
£21 a year. The^nactment involves at present an 
expenditure of twelve and a half millions sterling 
and has brought on to the State Pension list some 
three quarters of a million of old people. By this 
great and beneficent achievement another far-rea- 
ching blow was struck at pauperism, and in two 
years the proportion of persons receiving pauper 
relief has declined from 22 to 17 per 1000 of the 
population. But this is only one of the many fruit- 
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ful results that have flowed from the Act. The 
pensions have done much to revive life in the 
country villages where 5/- a week is a much more 
real income than in the towns. Above all the pen- 
sions have relieved the burden which aged pa- 
rents so often involuntarily put on the shoulders 
of the worker struggling to bring up a family on 
a small income. The two or three shillings which 
used to go to the old people now go to provide 
new boots and more food for the children. It is an 
arc of blessing whose extremities rest in child- 
hood and old age. 

Public Health 
And Social Betterment. 
In the matter of public health and social better- 
ment there has been enormous activity which is 
reflected in quite sensational declines in the death 
rate from zymotic diseases, phthisis and infantile 
complaints. Mr. Burns has made the notification 
of phthisis compulsory and the notification of 
births act which empowers the local medical 
officer of health to give advice in regard to the 
rearing and nurture of the child has proved of 
great value in saving life and in giving the child 
of the mean street a chance of starting on a heal- 
thy career. Regulations as to inspection of food, 
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the notification and treatment of incipient blind- 
ness, ttie provision of ambulances, the inspection 
of milk and milk products and so on have collec- 
tively done much to raise the standard of general 
efficiency. But the most important departure in this 
sphere is embodied in the Housing and Town Plan- 
ning Act. This measure struck at two associated 
evils the bad housing of the working classes and 
the haphazard growth of urban areas. So far the 
results of the Act have been disappointing.lt is true 
that several town planning schemes have been 
sanctioned, but the procedure under the Act needs 
simplifying and strengthening. On the housing 
side the effect of the Act so far has been destruc- 
tive rather than constructive. It has swept away a 
great number of insanitary dwellings, but it has 
not unfortunately been the meansof compellingthe 
local authorities to erect new dwellings with the 
result that the housing problem of the poor is ag- 
gravated rather than diminished. This is especially 
the case in the country-side where the cry of « no 
room to live » is heard with increasing volume. 
What is needed is a very much more effective state 
backing for the provision of houses, such as that 
which the Labourers' Cottages Fund supplies in 
Ireland where the Land Commissioners have been 
given power by the Government to make advances 
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up to a total of five and a half million sterling for 
the provision of cottages and allotments. 

In regard to the administration of justice many 
important reforms have been carried out. The pro- 
perty qualification of justices of the peace which 
placed the administration of justice in the coun- 
try districts solely in the hands of the wealthy, has 
been abolished. The Probation of Offenders Act is 
directed towards preventing youthful offenders 
from falling into the criminal classes. The same 
principle of prevention is embodied in the legisla- 
tion which enacts that convicted criminals between 
the ages of 16 and 21, instead of being sent to 
prison may be detained in Borstal institutions. In 
such directions as the suppression of street bet- 
ting, the appointment of a Public Trustee whose 
services are available for the secure disposition of 
the estates of deceased persons — estates to the 
value of eight and a half millions were . administe- 
red by the Public Trustee last year — and similar 
matters much has been done to purify and invi- 
gorate the general life of the community. 

Finance. 
It will be apparent that the vast schemes of 
social amelioration which have been outlined in- 
volve a new and heavy charge upon the national 
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resources. To take two subjects alone — Old Age 
Pensions and National Insurance — they impose 
an additional burden on our finances of something 
like fifteen millions. Nor have these and other in- 
creases been balanced by reductions in other di- 
rections. On the contrary the cost of the navy has 
increased to forty-five millions, the increase alone 
in one year equalling the total charge of the Insu- 
rance Act to the State when it is in full operation. 
Since the Liberal Government came into power in 
1906 the total national expenditure has increased 
from 150 millions to 181 millions. In the face of 
such a fact it might be assumed that we had sim- 
ply taken away with one hand what has been gi- 
ven with the other and that the general body of 
the people were in no better circumstances than 
before. But the same principle of social justice 
which has conditioned the legislation of the past 
six years has been present in the adjustment of 
the financial consequences. One of the gravest 
symptoms of the time is the unequal distribution 
of wealth. This inequality has developed in recent 
years to an alarming extent owing largely to the 
changing conditions of commerce. Some 700.000 
persons die in each year, leaving roughly 287 mil- 
lions sterling. Of this vast sum 4.000 rich people 
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leave 200 millions, while 625.000 die so poor that 
no affidavit is sworn. 

The finance of the Government so far as it has 
had any bearing on this grave problem, has shown 
a tendency to modify the evil. In spite of the large 
increase in the National expenditure.the poor and 
-the middle classes are paying less relatively than 
Ihey did six years ago. The taxation on food 
which presses so heavily on the poorest has been 
lightened, and the differentiation between the tax 
on earned and unearned incomes has brought re- 
lief to the middle classes. Practically the whole of 
the charge for the social policy of the Govern- 
ment is borne by the monopolies and the very 
rich. In six years a new foundation has been laid 
-to society. The morass of poverty has been drai- 
ned. The area of pauperism has shrunk. The State 
has entered definitely upon the task of caring for 
the child, safeguarding the interests of the wor- 
ker and preserving the liberty and independence 
of the aged poor. The cumulative effect of these 
changes cannot yet be estimated : but that it will 
be profound and beneficent can hardly be doub- 
led. Much yet remains to be done. The housing 
problem needs drastic handling, the poor law 
must be dealt with and the pressure of the rating 
system calls for serious readjustment and the 
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transfer of burden from industry to land values. 
When these things are attended to we shall have 
a social system which will give opportunity and a 
fair start to the child, security and a reasonable 
reward to the worker, independence to the aged, 
decent homes to the poor, access to the land to the 
labourer and relief to the struggling middle class 
from the crushing burden of the rates. The bene- 
ficial consequences will react upon the State for 
in improving the lot of the parts we shall improve 
the condition of the whole Commonwealth. 
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INDUSTRIAL POLITICS. 



When I consented to deliver in Brussels a lec- 
ture on « la politique industrielle » I did not realise 
that I had set myself a task of enormous magni- 
tude. In the first place I am not accustomed to lec- 
turing even in my own language and I am appal- 
led today at my audacity in venturing to lecture 
in a foreign language. In the second the vast mass 
of material which could occupy a professor lectu- 
ring at a University for a whole semester, has to 
be compressed by me into one hour. But I was 
tempted by the fact that it is always a pleasure to 
me to come to Brussels which I have visited once 
or twice a year for twenty-seven years and I ho- 
ped to make a humble contribution to the use- 
fulness of the institution founded by my old friend 
Mr Solvay. I may perhaps be permitted to say 
that from one point of view I am well qualified to 
speak on this subject as I am a member of the 
British House of Commons taking part in the ma- 
king of industrial law and at same time I am a di- 
rector of an industrial company which has to sub- 
mit to the law when put in force. 
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For a complete understanding of present indus- 
trial conditions, you ought to know the history of 
our labour legislation. I can only touch upon it 
lightly. 

The history of legislation affectingTrade Unions 
in England embraces a gradual but complete re- 
versal of policy. Trade Unions by which we under- 
stand both combinations of masters and combina- 
tions of men were by the common law of England 
illegal. They were conspitacies in restraint of trade 
and those concerned in them were liable to be 
punished by fine and imprisonment. As a fact it 
was only the workman who felt the effects of the 
law. An individual was free to consent or refuse to 
work for any remuneration or for any time he 
pleased but when two or more agreed to work 
only on certain terms the agreement was not only 
void but a criminal offence. Up to the year 1824 
thirty or forty Acts of Parliament were passed all 
designed more or less to prohibit the organisation 
of labour with the result that with the growth of 
the factory system in the latter half of the 18 "^ 
century Trade Unions developed as secret societies 
among workmen. In 1824 however an act was 
passed allowing peaceable meetings of masters or 
men. The results of this act so frightened parlia- 
■ment that they repealed it next year, not however 
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returning completely to previous . conditions. 
Further acts were passed in the years 1859, 1869, 
1871 and 1876 all tending to improve the position 
of industrial combinations and to establish them 
as now existing. At present in connexion with in- 
dustrial disputes no person can be prosecuted for 
conspiracy to commit an act which would not be 
criminal if committed by him singly. Finally we 
have the act of. 1906 under which the funds of 
Trade Unions are protected even if the members 
commit unlawful acts and the Act of last year 
which allowed -a Trade Union to form a fund for 
the purpose of political work but prohibited the 
exaction of contributions to the fund from an un- 
willing member. 

Until recently the Trade Unions paid their lea- 
ders who obtained seats in Parliament. This was 
declared illegal by the Courts when they gave what 
known as the Osborne judgment. But as this year 
payment of members of Parliament has been in- 
stituted no harm has resulted. 

Thus from the position of being illegal societies 
the Trade Unions have in less than a century es- 
tablished themselves in a position.of almost com- 
plete freedom in the eyes of the law. 

So far has the recognition of Trade Unions gone 
that now they are permitted among government 
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employes who have free access to the heads of 
their departments. Further the following clause 
called the « Fair Wages Clause » is put into all 
government contracts. 

The contractor shall under penalty of a fine or 
otherwise pay rates of wages and observe hours of 
labour not less favourable than those commonly 
recognised by employers and Trade Societies (or 
in the absence of such recognised wages and 
hours those which in practice prevail amongst 
good employers) in the trade, in the district where 
the work is carried out. 

Trade Unions are to-day growing in power and 
no important industry is without one or more 
combinations among its workers. Every skilled 
trade has its Union and even among unskilled 
workers the Trade Unions are growing. 

The number of Trade Unions continuously di- 
minishes as smaller join larger unions but the 
number of members has a tendency to increase. 

In 1900 there were 1280 unions with 1.960.000 
members. In 1909, 1150 unions with 2.350.000 
members. A rise of nearly 400.000 members du- 
ring the ten years with a diminution of 130 unions. 

I cannot give the total amount of their funds, 
but the 100 principal Trade Unions had at the end 
of 1909 £ 5.000.000. Their expenditure was about 
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£ 2.700.000 and in that year exceeded their in- 
come ; but of this large sum only £ 150.000 was 
spent on disputes;the rest went for unemployment, 
sickness, superannuation, funerals, and expenses 
of management. 

What are the results ? Up till quite recently 
I say as an employer almost wholly good. It is 
very seldom nowadays that an employer refuses 
to receive the accredited representatives of his men 
to discuss questions of wages or conditions of 
employment. When an employer or in the larger 
trades a committee of employers has met theTrade 
Union leaders in a friendly spirit, many thousands 
of disputes have been settled without strikes. If 
the workmen are not in a union and are without a 
skilled advocate empowered to settle terms,strikes 
are much more likely to occur and to be prolon- 
ged and embittered. 

Among the bad results of trade unionism may 
be mentioned the tendency there is to make rules 
which render the introduction of labour savingap- 
pliances impossible. It is difficult in some trades 
to introduce new machinery displacing labour 
without strikes. You may say that is always diffi- 
cult with or without Trade Unions. Granted but 
inelastic trade union rules put additional difficul- 
ties in the way. We are beginning in England to 
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deal with unemployment but cases where men are 
displaced by machinery are emphatically those 
where the men should be treated with the greatest 
consideration.. . 

What in England are the causes of trade dispu- 
tes and strikes and what do we do to prevent them ? 
There are of course the simple causes. Strikes take 
place for rises of wages or reduction of hours or 
against reductions of wages., It is seldom that 
hours of work are lengthened. But. there are other 
causes. Men have struck because of the way in 
which they were treated by^ a, foreman or manager. 
In such cases.it is most probable that, the strike 
has justification, but sometimes a strike occurs 
when a new foreman or manager replaces one 
who did not maintain discipline. These causes for 
strikes are- not peculiar to the United Kingdom but 
there exists a class of strikes which I believe is 
peculiar viz. where two Trade Unions cannot agree 
among themselves as to the delimitation of the 
work of their members. These disputes arise in 
various v/ays. A new process may be invented 
which lies outside the former work of any one trade 
but is nearly akin to two or more of them. The 
introduction of electricity of recent years has been 
a frequent source of such disputes. A new company 
may introduce a new way of dividing its men's 
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work. There may Qven bean aggression by a strong 
union upon the jobs formerly undertaken, by a 
smaller union. If is in the great modern industry of 
steel ship building that this class of disputes has 
most frequently arisen.^ An employer, who, is enti- 
rely innocent may find suddenly tjiat his works 
are stopped and the strike may last for, week? or 
months and inflict huge,, losses on him. This class 
of strikes is surely onqin which, thp matter in, dis- 
pute, ought to be referred to arbitration, but fre- 
quently they have been fought to the point of 
exhaustion. I remember a case where a new public 
building in course of erection had a hot-water 
apparatus installed for heating. This was put in 
by plumbers and engineers, but for ten weeks they 
could not agree, which set, of men should, make 
the connections between the lead and the iron.. 

Between the years 1890 and 1893 during 35 
months there were 35 weeks during which, one of 
the four great groups of workers on the Tyne refu- 
sed to work and stopped the trade of the district. 

Another cause of dispute occured not long ago 
when a strong union refused to allow its members 
to work in the same factory with those of another 
although doing exactly the same work. In this case 
although there was no dissatisfaction with wages 
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or conditions of employment immense loss was 
inflicted on the employer. 

Another cause of strikes is exemplified at the 
present moment. Two non-unionists were working 
in a cotton factory, a man and his wife. The other 
workers in the factory struck in order to force 
them to join the union or to force the employer tO' 
discharge them. The unionists are supported by 
all the unions of the cotton industry and the mas- 
ters have relaliated by locking out all the union 
members so that at the moment the great cotton 
trade of Lancashire is at a standstill. One cannot 
have sympathy with those who obtain all the bene- 
fits of a trade union and refuse to pay for those 
benefits, still it would be tyranny on the part of 
the employer to discharge anyone because he 
would not join a union. The same thing has fre- 
quently occured in the industry of coal mining. 

It is impossible under the circumstances to say 
what will be the outcome of this conflict about 
which public opinion will say the last word. 

What do we do to prevent strikes in our country 
and in particular what does the Government do ? 

Already between 1867 and 1875 innumerable 
Boards of Conciliation and Arbitration were esta- 
blished at which representatives of the masters- 
met representatives of the Trade Unions on equal. 
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terms. They very often introduced a sliding scale 
of wages depending on tfie selling price of the ar- 
ticle made without at first fixing any minimum rate 
Subsequently however minimum rates have fre- 
quently been fixed and to-day are insisted upon by 
most unions. An arbitrator is frequently called in 
to settle disputes in trades in which no concilia- 
tion boards exist and the man whose services are 
most frequently asked for is SirGeorge Askwith.an 
official of the Board of Trade. He is appointed with 
others under the modest Conciliation Act of 1896. 
This Act does not compel the parties to go to ar- 
bitration; it merely empowers the Board of Trade 
to make enquiries and on request of both parties to 
appoint an arbitrator. It is his duty to endeavour 
to bring about a settlement and the terms of the 
settlement are then officially recorded. 

I do not suppose that any machinery will ever 
be devised which will entirely obviate strikes. A 
strike is mentioned in the Bible, when in Egypt 
the workman struck at being asked to make bricks 
without straw a strike exactly paralleled by one 
in England when the masters supplied bad material 
in a cotton factory. Probably strikes will always 
occur, but it does not follow that legislators and 
trade union leaders should not doall in their power 
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to prevent them. Practically that is what happens 
in England. 

In the course of the last ten years the minimum 
number of day's work lost by strikes was 1.500.000 
in 1904 and the maximum 12.000.000 in 1910. In 
this year 59 disputes involving stoppage of work 
and 35 disputes not involving stoppage were settled 
by arbitrators appointed for the purpose of that 
particular dispute, 2000 cases of dispute were dealt 
with by perrnanent boards in one way or another. 
I now turn to another great branch^ of legislative 
activity viz. the Factory Acts, again a product 
entirely of the 19*'^ century, The year, 1802 saw 
the first of these Acts. They were jramed with the 
definite and avowed object of protecting the health 
of the younger and weaker workers frominjury by 
overwork or unwholesome conditions. Earlier 
enactments were designed rather to prevent, not 
overwork but idleness. The regulations of the 
guilds were designed rather to keep up the stan- 
dard of quality of product than from considera- 
tions of the health of the workers. The ideas 
about labour in the latter half of the 18*'' and 
the early part of the 19 '"i centuries were widely 
different from ours to-day. 

It seemed to be the object of those in authority 
and even of many who wrote books that it was the 
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duty of the working classes tO work as longand as 
hard as they could and even that children ought 
to begin to work at an early age. The act of 1802 
was cdlled the Health and Morals of Apprentices 
Act. Hours of labour were limited to twelve and 
night work was to cease. Apprentices were to sleep 
not more than two in a bed and were to be educa- 
ted. Sir Robert Peel who introduced the bill being a 
factory owner and convinced that his factory was 
grossly mismanaged said he wanted the Act of 
Parliament to put it in' order as he had no time to 
do it himself. 

It is difficult for us to realise what were the 
conditions of factory life in those days. Children of 
seven often worked thirteen or fourteen hours a 
day and sometimes longer than the adults as they 
often had to clean the machinery when it was 
stopped during meal times. Cripples abounded 
and even to-day the physique of the Lancashire 
cotton operative is inferior to that of the rest of 
the country, the result of their inherited weakness. 

Various unimportant Acts were subsequently 
passed, but the first really important Factory Act 
was passed in 1833 applying to textile factories 
generally. 

The importance of this Act lay in the fact that 
skilled inspectors were appointed unconnected 
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with the locality whose duty it was to see the law 
•Carried out. They were and 'still are appointed by 
the Home Office. 

This Act limited the hours of children and young 
persons to twelve per day. By children is meant 
those under 16, by young persons those between 
16 and 18. A long agitation in favour of a ten hour 
■day was then carried on, fiercely opposed by the 
factory owners and the economists of the school 
of John Stuart Mill. Lord Shaftesbury was the 
hero of this agitation and it is without doubt 
to him that factory workers owe the limitation of 
hours which now prevails. In 1847 the hours of 
women workers were limited. Various amending 
laws have from that time to this been passed 
till today the following regulations are in force in 
factories with but few exceptions. No child may 
work under 12 years of age. No young person or 
woman may work at night. The hours are 10 per 
day for these classes from Monday to Friday and 
5 1/2 on Saturday exclusive of meal times. No 
limit has been put on the hours of men, but as in 
factories where men, women and children work 
together the latter cannot work longer, the men's 
hours are limited in practice. It must not be ima- 
gined that these Acts of Parliament dealt only 
with hours of labour. The Act of 1901 which forms 
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a codification of the law provides in addition for 
sanitation, for security against accidents for the 
physical fitness of workers under sixteen, and for 
special regulations in certain dangerous and un- 
healthy industries. It is obvously impossible for 
me to enumerate all these requirements of the law. 

I can only state generally what is demanded 
Under sanitation the factory must be kept clean, 
well ventilated and not too hot or too cold. Dust 
must be removed. 7 cubic meters air space must 
be provided for each worker or 1 1 during overtime. 
Sufficient sanitary conveniences for both sexes 
must be provided. Floors must be drained if wet 
processes are carried on. Under the heading of 
security against accident the requirements are that 
all machinery shall be securely fenced. Children 
may not clean machinery in motion. Means of es- 
cape must be provided in case of fire. All doors 
must open outwards. These requirement are con- 
stantly being added to as the Secretary of State 
has power to issue draft regulations from time to 
time and after a public enquiry at which objections 
can be raised the final regulations have the force 
of law. 

These laws and regulations apply of course for 
the most part to the, textile industry which after 
agriculture is our greatest industry, but the chemi- 
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cal industry of which I can speak with knowledge, 
is also minutely regulated. Harmful gases must 
not be allowed to escape to the atmosphere and in 
various dangerous processes means must be taken 
to preserve the health of the workers. In one 
respect the law has gone further. It has absolutely 
prohibited the use of white phosphorus in the ma- 
nufacture of matches. I have observed no deterio- 
ration in the quality of our matches, but the use of 
phosphorus was certainly extremely dangerous to 
the workers causing rotting of the bones, particu- 
larly of the teeth and jaw. I have hitherto spo- 
ken of factories but the course of legislktion has 
been very similar with regard to mines. For in- 
stance no child or woman maywork underground. 
Under the Mines Act passed last year elaborate 
regulations are put in force. This Act codified and 
amended the law. 

With respect to coal mines an Act was passed 
in 1908 which is unique in British law. This li- 
mited the hours that a coal-miner may be under 
ground to eight. Many dismal prophecies were 
made at the time as to the effects of this measure 
Either the price of coal would rise abnormally 
or the profits of coal mining would disappear. The 
price has not risen appreciably and one hears 
frequenfly of new shafts being sunk. The colliery 
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owners have no fears for the future. Tfie law was 
justified on the ground that coal mining is a very 
disagreeable and most dangerous occupation. 

The classes of labour to which I have hitherto 
referred come under the jurisdiction of the Home 
Office. But railways and the mercantile marine are 
under the jurisdiction of the Board of Trade. 
One cannot say in England beforehand what de- 
partment of the government has control over a 
particular phase of national life. A locomotive 
with a train of merchandise inside the precincts of 
a factory is under the Home Office. As soon as it 
has passed the gate it is under the Board of Trade. 
Railway Companies are under the necessity of 
taking care of the lives, not only of the passengers, 
but of their servants. Railway Companies must 
send notice of every accident causing loss of life, or 
which might have caused loss of life, to the Board 
of Trade. The Board of Trade is authorised to 
make such rules as they think fit for the safety of 
the men workingon the railways. Before these rules 
are enforced.the Railway Companies have the right 
of appeal to a judicial body called the Railway 
Commission, consisting of one judge and two men 
of business. In spite of these rules which are 
strictly enforced, life on the railways is always 
open to danger. The men who couple and uncouple 
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wagons and the platelayers are peculiarly liable 
to accident. 

The Merchant Shipping Act 1905 codified and 
amended the law with regard to the safety and 
comfort of sailors. It lays down the minimum 
sleeping accomodation to be given in all new 
ships, that an ample supply of food must be pro- 
vided and a certificated cook to cook it. It pro- 
vides too, for the care of seaman who are left 
behind abroad for any reason, and so on. 

Factory and mine regulation has resulted in a 
diminishing number of fatal accidents. In 1900 
4750 deaths were notified. In 1909, in spite of the 
increased number employed, they were only 4130 
or a reduction of 620. 

I now come to an Act of Parliament which 
has been passed for the benefit of the whole body 
of workers. The Workman's Compensation Act, 
originally passed in 1897 by a conservative gov- 
ernment, was amended and amplified by the libe- 
ral government, now in power, in 1906. Before 
then the employer paid compensation in case of 
death or injury, only when be was at fault. Now 
he must pay compensation unless the injured 
workman has caused the accident by serious and 
wilful misconduct. Half wages are paid during 
disability and three years wages to dependants in 
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case of death with a minimum of 3750 frs and a 
maximum of 7500 frs. 

Under an Act passed in 1909 Labour Exchanges 
were instituted. 239 were in existence last Septem- 
ber. They are open without charge for the unem- 
ployed of every class, and masters wanting 
workmen apply to them. They were the means of 
finding employment in the first nine monthsof last 
year for 233.000 men and 91.000 women. 

To two more acts of Parliament I must refer, 
firstly the Trade Boards Act. This Act is the result 
of the labours of a Committee of the House of 
Commons of which I was a member. We recom- 
mended, and it has been carried out, that, as an 
experiment, certain industries known in England 
as « sweated » should be regulated, to the extent 
of fixing the rate of wages to be paid. It is not easy 
to define what is a « sweated » trade but they all 
have this in common that women do work at ho- 
me. They do much or little. In many cases they 
earn a small addition to the husband's or father's 
income. These women do not work for a liveli- 
hood and are therefore always ready to work for 
less under competition. In the result those who 
to try to earn their living at the trade are reduced 
to starvation wages. As a beginning the Act ap- 
plies to four trades, ready made tailoring, card 
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board box-making, machine made lace finishing 
and hammered chainmaking. Power is given to 
the Board of Trade to extend this list to other 
trades if Parliament consents. The Act does not 
limit this power to the sweated trades but is not 
likely that, at present, the Act will be applied to 
others. Committees are formed consisting of equal 
numbers of masters and workmen with other 
appointed members. This committee, called a 
Trade Board, fi.xes the minimum rate of wages 
per hour to be paid for each class of work. As 
the Act was passed in 1909, not enough time has 
elapsed to be able to say definitely, that these 
Boards have succeeded:, but the signs are good. 
I have here a list of the awards, much too long 
to read, but which I shall be glad to show after 
the lecture. The lowest wage fixed is 2 1/2 d. per 
hour for women or 26 centimes. Good employers 
seem to be content because they know that no 
other employer can pay lower. Formerly in these 
trades it was proved that diligent workers could 
often earn no more that 1 d. or even 1/2 d. per 
hour. At least one successful prosecution has 
taken place of an employer for paying less than 
the proper rate. 

I now come to the last piece of legislation to 
which I shall^ refer, namely the unemployment 
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portion of the National Insurance- Act .passed,;' 
last year, but not yet in- force. It 'app1jes,again ex-;); 
perimentally, to severl trades in- which there is. : 
much fluctuation of employment. Building, con- 
struction of works such as rail-ways and docks, 
shipbuilding and so on.' In these trades' the em- 
ployer and workman will each have to pay 2 1/2 d, 
per week (to which State will add one third) to a 
fund out of which the unemployed workman will 
receive seven shillings per week for not more than 
fifteen weeks in one year. If the Act is a success it 
is probable that it will be applied 'to other trades. 

All these Acts of Parliament, which have been 
and are likely in the future, to be of immense ben- 
efit to the working classes of the United King- 
dom, have never been the subjects of contention 
between the two great political parties, the Libe- 
ral and the Conservative, since the disappearance 
of the school of economists called: the « .laissez 
faire » school. Each in its turn has passed reme- 
dial measures. ' ■ 

In the year 1906 forty ■ Labour . members of 
Parliament were returned most of them paid by 
the Trade Unions. I am bound to say that their 
arrival has given an impetus to labour legislation-. 
As they are men who have in most cases actually 
worked at their trade or in the mine their person- 
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al experience has been of great use. They have 
urged the workman's case \vith skill and modera- 
tion and the House of Commons is the better for 
their presence. 

A question to which you will doubtless require 
an answer is : Have all these requirements of the 
law damaged industry in any way ? As one eng- 
aged in industry and as an owner of works I say 
no. I cannot call to mind a single requirement of 
factory legislation which an employer having the 
well-being of his workpeople at heart would not 
carry out on his own account. I may go further 
and say that the best employers are in advance of 
the law. In other words the requirements of the 
law do not represent the maximum but an average. 
The factory and mine inspectors, appointed by 
the Home Office, to a large extent learn what the 
law ought to demand from the inspection of the 
works or mine of a good employer. These inspec- 
tors are invariably found to be reasonable men and 
their services in pointing out defects are always 
useful to an owner anxious to keep his factory or 
mine in a high state of efficiency. 

I have so far devoted my lecture mainly to a 
description of the law and of existing condttions. 
What of the future ? There is not, at the moment, 
any demand for a new departure in legislation 
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such as the Miner's Eight Hours Act or the 
Sweated Industries Act which undojubtedly broke 
fresh ground in our country. Legislation, if there be 
any in the near future will follow existing lines, 
but among the workmen themselves it is very dif- 
ficult to forecast the future. For the last forty 
years the Trade Union movement has on the whole 
been led by men of solid qualities, men of ability 
and moderation. Under them it has attained a po- 
sition of great strength and influence upon pub- 
lic opinion. There are those who maintain that 
the whole movement has now been captured by 
men who are violent or rather impatient and will 
in future be guided by them. Whether this is true 
or not I personally cannot say, but in certain cases 
it is true that the workmen disregard the advice 
of their leaders, strike without notice or with 
very short notice, break bargains solemiy entered 
into, and intimidate the moderate men. 1 believe 
if this tendency increases it will ruin the Trade 
Union movement. But, I maintain, it would be 
quite wrong to consider these incidents to be symp- 
toms of a sort of social revolution. They are rather 
a new crisis of growth of a powerful movement of 
social organisation. 

Much of the unrest which undeniably exists at 
present is due, in my opinion, to the fact that 
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while the necessaries of Hfe are rising in price 
wages do not rise in proportion. The workman 
feels he has a right to more comfort but his wages 
do not go as far as they did. I believe that the 
enormous ontputof gold in S. Africa is responsible 
for rising prices but a discussion of that point lies 
outside the object of this lecture. Whatever the 
cause employers must, be prepared for rises in 
wages and must not delay too long. The United 
Kingdom has always been the envy of the social 
reformer of the restof the world. I am not a pessim- 
ist and! do not believe that the forces of anarchy 
will gain the ascendancy. The rioting which took 
place last year was the result, I firmly believe, of the 
irritation caused among the working classes by the 
refusal of the railway directors to deal with the 
unions of railway workers but, as I said previously 
in this lecture,, it behoves the moderate men to as- 
sert their influence. I do not doubt that they will. 

In conclusion I feel that 1 ought to make the 
same excuse to you that a preacher did when;' 
apologising for the length of his sermon, he said, 
he had not had time to make it short. 

With all its imperfections I dedicate my lecture 
to the cause of international friendship and as a 
tribute of affectionate respect to the illustrious 
founder of this Institute. 
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1 have been asked to speak to this distinguished 
audience on the subject of Fiscal Policy, and to 
discuss in particular the problem which is the 
riddle of every modern State, the problem how to 
provide, without waste or hardship, for the ever- 
increasing calls made upon a nation's purse, not 
only by the needs of government and of security, 
but by the claims of humanity and social service. 
Civilisation is an expensive thing ; and the har- 
dest task of Governments today is to reconcile 
the duty of public economy with the duty of se- 
curing for ail their citizens alike conditions of life 
which civilisation need not be ashamed to own. 

I propose with your permission to approach this 
problem by explaining what we have tried to do 
lately in Great Britain in matters of finance. I 
speak as a supporter of the present British Go- 
vernment, and few of us can quite escape from 
partisanship. But i think it would be admitted 
that our recent changes in taxation, though shar- 
ply criticised at first, have been endorsed- 4>y the 
British people and are not likely to be soon repea- 
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led. It does not follow that ttiey are 'necessarily 
the best for others. But they may prove to be 
experiments which others will adopt. Let mere- 
mind you what our position in England is. We are, 
like, pur hosts today, comparatively speaking, a 
small, thickly populated, industrial country.; We 
are also, unlike any Continental- State, an Island' . 
Power, absolutely dependent on-imported mate- 
rials and imported food to keep our workshops 
going and to keep our workpeople alive. To: levy 
taxation on the raw materials which we purchase 
in large quantities abroad, would, in- the view o,f 
all English parties, injure our industrial. system. 
To levy taxation on the corn ' and meat which 
other countries send us freely,- would, ;in the view - 
of most of our electors,' injure the poorest of our. 
population. We carry on ^- our prosperity depends 
upon — a world-wide trade, which in spite of ever-, 
increasing competition has shown an astonishing 
buoyancy in recentyea'rs. I mayperhaps be allowed 
to mention that last year OW foreign trade broke 
all its previous records. Our exports and imports 
together reached the total of t 1.238.000.000; and 
the exports of our manufactui'eS have increased by 
£ 65 1-2 millions in the lasft 'two years alone. At the- 
same time the average figure of unemployment in- 
our Trade Unions fell to 3 per cent. It is not in any 
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boastful spirit that I quote these figures ; but only 
because as a Free Trader 1 rejoice in the increase 
of our dealings with other nations, and welcome 
the proof that our policy of opening our doors to all 
the traders:of the world has increased and not di- 
minished the profitable business that we do. Our 
Government still holds the view adopted in Great 
Britain sixty years ago, that the less we hamper 
this great foreign trade with tariffs, the greater 
ifs opportunities of expansion are. And our finan- 
cial legislation for some time past has been trying 
to find fresh resources by increasing the direct 
taxation of property and wealth, rather than by 
levying indirect taxes which might press unduly 
on the poor. Owing to the weight of local taxation 
our poorer classes already contribute more than 
their fair share to the State. 

Meanwiiile the demands on our revenue have 
grown at a formidable rate. Our expenditure has 
nearly doubled since 1895. We have to raise in 
the current financial year a Budget of £ 181 mil- 
lions — a serious and unprecedented sum. The 
National Debt is still an annual charge of £ 24 
millions, though we have reduced the debt by 
more than £ 80 millions since the end of the Boer 
War. Our Post Office expenditure runs into many 
millions ; but that is more than repaid to us by 
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the revenue which the Department earns. But the 
really significant items in this Budget are, first, 
the cost of our Army and Navy, which this year 
exceeds £ 72 millions — a terrible price to pay 
even for Empire and for freedom ; secondly, the 
cost of education, which now exceeds £ 18 mil- 
lions ; and, thirdly, the cost of Old Age Pensions 
for t+ie poor, which already exceeds £ 12 millions, 
and of other subordinate schemes for social im- 
provement. It is heavy charges such as these 
which have compelled us to find new sources of 
supply, and to endeavour by readjusting taxation 
to provide a revenue which will automatically 
expand with the ever expanding demands upon it, 
1 do not know how far the echoes of our party 
controversies reach across the seas ; but my 
audience may remember that the year 1909 was 
marked in England by a famous controversial 
Budget. The controversies round it, however, 
have abated: the chief proposals which it laid 
down, stand : and I think that we may now accept 
them as a part of our etablished practice. It was 
necessary to levy fresh taxation, and the princi- 
ples on which the, new taxation was based ware 
these ; first, that it should be, of an expansive 
character, to meet the growing cost of social re- 
forms ; secondly, that it should not ipjure the 

/ 
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trade and commerce which are the chief sources of 
our wealth ; and, thirdly, that all classes of the 
con^munity should contribute to it. The formula 
« equality of sacrifice » is honoured, in theory at 
any rate, by all schools of economists in England. 
In pursuit ol these principles the authors of the 
Budget of 1909 refused to levy tariffs upon fo- 
reign goods, lest they should injure and diminish 
the country's foreign trade. They refused to look 
to indirect taxation for the bulk of the funds which 
they required. They refused to impose any taxa- 
tion on the food, the necessaries, the means of 
subsistence of the people, beyond the existing 
revenue duties on tea and sugar which the Liberal 
Government had already substantially reduced. 
But they did not hesitate to impose taxation on 
the luxuries or superfluities of all classes alike. 
They hit the luxuries of the rich by new duties on 
motor-cars and petrol — the proceeds of which 
were to go to improving the roads. They hit the 
luxuries of the poor by largey increasing the duties 
on spirits and tobacco. And they singled out for 
increased taxation the property and incomes of the 
welNto-do. I need not, I think, for the purposes of 
our discussion, dwell upon the new, taxation im- 
posed on licenses for the sale of drink. That is a 
domestic matter. The laws which regulate our li- 
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quor-traffic are a peculiarly British product, which 
I would not recommend any admirer of our insti- 
tutions to transplant to foreign soil. That the grant 
of a license for the sale of drink is in practice a 
valuable monopoly, for which the State is entitled 
to ask for some return, is admitted in principle 
by all parties in Great Britain. But whether the 
increased license duties of 1909 were a fair charge 
or an unfair, is a point of controversy which I 
need not labour here. The interest of that Budget 
lies not so much in its license legislation as in 
the new taxes which it boldly levied on income, 
property and, land ; and it is these taxes especially 
that I would discuss today. 

Take first the readjustment of the Income Tax. 
This famous engine of extortion has, ever since 
the days of Mr. Gladstone, been the sheet-anchor 
of British finance. Originally imposed as a war 
tax, it is now the basis of our whole expenditure, 
and our older economists note with apprehension 
that it has risen in time of peace to 1/2 in the 
pound. All taxes are of course unpopular, but the 
ancient prejudice against the Income Tax has long 
ago expired. We recognise it as an institution with 
a sigh. We have got over its inquisitorial methods. 
We regard it as a just tax, which with perfect gra- 
duation might bejuster still. It spares the poor 
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and needy. It starts with incomes over £ 160 a 
year, where the borders of necessity are passed 
and the region of comfort begins. It is cheap to 
collect. It all goes straight to the Exchequer, and 
not into the pocket of any favoured interest. It is 
pliant and elastic, easily lowered and increased. 
Above all, it is remarkably productive. The yield 
of a penny on the Income Tax is about £ 2 f mil- 
lions; The total yield of the Income Tax (and Super 
Tax) is not far short of £ 40 millions ; and the 
growth of the aggregate income on which Income 
Tax is levied is now so rapid and imposing, that 
we need not fear that we have exhausted the 
margin available for national emergencies yet. 

Now, even in 1909, we were not able to intro- 
duce into the Income Tax a complete system of 
graduation. But we have gone some way towards 
it in the last few years. We have for long given 
total exemption to incomes under £ 160 a year, 
and a scale of partial exemptions to incomes under 
£ 700 a year. We now go further. We give a large 
abatement whenever the income is earned. We 
reduce the tax from 1/2 to 1/ — when the earned 
income is over £2.000 but not over £3.000 a year, 
and to 9d, when the earned income is not over 
£ 2.000 a year. Again, following the example set 
us on the Continent, as we sometimes do with 
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advantage to ourselves, we now give some abate- 
menttoallmen of small incomes who have children 
to support. And again, at the other end of the 
scale, besides treating the poor man, with more 
indulgence, we have begun to treat the rich man 
with a just austerity, and have imposed a Super- 
Tax on every income which exceeds i' 5.000 a 
year. The Super-Tax is6d. in the pound, in addi- 
tion to the Income Tax of 1/2. It is not paid on the 
whole of a rich man's income : the first £ 3.000 is 
allowed to go free : and a man with an income of 
i; 6.000 a year would pay Super-Tax at the rate of 
6d. on t 3.000 alone, which is equivalent to an 
additional Income Tax of 3d on his whole income. 
If you admit the principle as a just one, I think 
you will admit this application of it to be moderate 
and fair. Our financial authorities estimated that 
about ten thousand people in Great Britain had 
incomes exceeding t 5.000 a year, and, though 
that estimate was thought by some inadequate, it 
has proved to be very near the truth. Up to the 
31st. March 1911, liability to Super-Tax had been 
disclosed in 10.287 cases. The aggregate income 
liable to be taxed was just under £ 129 millions, 
and the duty payable was in round figures 
£ 2.450.000. Mr. Lloyd George's estimate has so 
far been fulfilled. The tax has been raised, not with- 
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out some grumbling, but with little objection to 
the principle involved. And a method has been 
established of levying additional contributions from 
the richest class in the community, who after all 
owe most to the protection of the State, which 
might without injustice be extended, if a grave 
emergency demanded sacrifices of a special kind. 
Side by side with these readjustments of the 
1 ncome Tax , the Budget of 1 909 introd uced changes 
into the duties on property passing at death, 
which, while yielding only £ 2 or £ 3 millions 
immediately in additional revenue, were estimated 
to bring in about £ 7 millions in the course of a 
few years. These increase in the death duties 
i<nownto us as Estate Duty, Settled Estate Duty, 
Legacy Duty, and Succession Duty, met with a 
good deal ol criticism in Parliament, and they 
were perhaps the most drastic of the new taxes 
imposed. As lately as 1894 Sir William Harcourt 
in a famous Budget had reconstructed our whole 
system of death duties, in a measure which had 
undoubtedly pressed with firmness, if not with 
severity, on the inheritors of large landed estates. 
But Sir William Harcourt's proposals, though 
strongly attacked at the time, had been maintained 
by the Conservative Government which followed, 
and had proved of the greatest service in adding 
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to the resources of the Exchequer. This system 
Mr. Lloyd George retained : but in the case of all 
estates between £ 5.000 and £ 1 .0(X).000 in value, 
he readjusted the rates of duty levied, so as « to 
shorten the steps and to steepen the graduation » 
of the tax. While leaving small estates of £ 5.000 
or under to be taxed, as before, at 1, 2, or 3 per 
cent, he raised the scale to 4 per cent on estates 
from £ 5.000 to £ 10.000, to 5 per cent on estates 
from £ 10.000 to £ 20.000, to 6 percent on estates 
from £ 20.000 to £ 40.000, and so on, in regular 
ascending steps. An estate worth £ 70.000 to 
£ 100.000 now pays 8 per cent in duty ; an estate 
over £ 200.000 pays 1 1 per cent, an estate of haif- 
a million 12 per cent, an estate over a million 15 
per cent. As Mr. Lloyd George reached this an- 
nouncement in his Budget speech, a well-known 
millionaire rose up and left the House of Commons 
with a sigh. The House laughed delightedly, but 
the millionaire steadily supported the Budget ; 
and Englishmen in the same happy position have 
accepted the new scale of taxation with compara- 
tively little protest or complaint. Under this last 
division some very heavy windfalls have already 
come to the Exchequer. The duty payable for in- 
stance, on the first very large estate which has 
fallen in this year, amounts to no less a sum than 
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i 230.000. With such sums paid by a single estate 
no one can say that our financial legislation is 
unduly tender to the rich. And there is every rea- 
son to think that Mr. Lloyd George's estimate of 
the ultimate yield of these new duties will be more 
than justified by the result. 

Hand in hand with the increase of Estate Duty 
went corresponding increases in Legacy Duty, in 
Succession Duty, and in the duty levied upon 
Settled Estates. But into the details of these mat- 
ters I need not perhaps on this occasion go. The 
general tendency was to screw the rates up, and 
to mitigate the consideration shewn to inheritors 
of property by a sterner regard for the needs of 
■the State. The new rates of property taxation were 
not passed trough Parliament without some pro- 
test. They will undoubtedly operate with some 
severity in the case of landed estates, especially 
when landed properties change hands at short 
intervals, and when the owners have little to 
depend on besides the rent of land. The truth is 
that the possession of landed property, the preser- 
vation of those spacious parks and pleasure 
grounds which are one of the great charms of 
English country life, is becoming more and more 
a luxury which only comparatively rich men can 
afford. But if one effect of these new duties is to 
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bring landed estates into the market, and even to 
obliterate in certain cases the -feudal elements in 
English life, that, though we may regret the pas- 
sing of an old order full of picturesqueness, is by 
no means an unmitigated evil, and it will, I think, 
be long before the pressure of taxation seriously 
modifies our landed system. 

A strong attack on the new estate duties was 
made upon one ground which is worth considera- 
tion — on the plea that they are in fact taxes upon 
capital which will gradually eat up the resources 
of the State. But that, though an ingenious argu- 
ment for a Parliamentary opposition, is, I venture 
to think, not really sound. I admit entirely that it 
is the annual income of a State, and that alone, 
which ought to bear its annual charges. I admit 
that all taxation of this nature which takes a great 
slice out of the capital of estates whenever they 
fall in at death, would be open to strong criticism, 
unless we were satisfied that the creation of fresh 
capital year by year in England was going on at a 
rate which far exceeded the demands of the Exche- 
quer. And I admit that there is a point at which 
taxation of this nature might exceed what can legi- 
timately be regarded as national income, and 
might, if carried to too great lengths, infringe on 
and diminish the real capital of the country. It 
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would in my view be mistal<en and dangerous to 
carry taxation to such a point as that ; but I am 
convinced that in England at present that point 
has not been nearly reached. And, provided that 
this is certain, there is no danger in capital taxa- 
tion of this kind. After all, if you look back on 
history, you will find that taxation of this nature 
is a very old tradition of finance. A tax on capital, 
a tenth or fifteenth of moveables, was for centuries 
after the Middle Ages a favourite resource of En- 
glish taxation. There is evidence of the same prin- 
ciple in the finance of ancient Athens. There are 
instances of the'same principle in fifteenth century 
Florence — where you find the Medici imposing 
a graduated Income Tax and a Super-Tax as well. 
And here in the Low Countries, as we used to 
call them, which for so long led the world in the 
pursuit of wealth and the pursuit of freedom, you 
have in days gone by not only examples in taxation 
of capital but also other interesting precedents for 
free trade finance. In 1599 you find the States of 
the Netherlands imposing a tax on moveablecapi- 
tal applicable to all fortunes over 3.000 florins. 
Later on, in the eighteenth century you find in 
Holland not only an Income Tax carefully gra- 
duated on all incomes from 600 to 1200 florins, 
but a Super-Tax as well. I think they called it a 
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« free gift, » just as our English Kings used to call 
their worst exactions by the fine; name of « bene- 
volence ; » but it was in fact a Super-Tax, of 1 per 
cent on fortunes between 1.000 and 2.000 florins, 
and of 2 per cent on fortunes above 2.000 florins, 
which yielded ultimately 50 million florins — so 
wealthy had Holland become under her system of 
fi-ee trade. These of course are ancient precedents; 
but they are enough to remind us that taxes upon 
capital are no new engine of extortion, and that 
they can be, and otten have been, safely resorted 
to without in any way destroying the real resources 
of a State. 

So far, then, I hope I have carried you with me 
in the view which the supporters of the present 
British Government hold, that recent financial' 
legislation in England, while necessarily rousing 
some opposition among the interests specially 
affected by it, has yet been in principle both reaso- 
nable and sound. To leave our world-wide trade 
unfettered, to leave as free as possible the staple 
food of the poor, to tax luxuries and monopolies, 
to refuse to tax necessities, to concentrate our at- 
tention on taxing frankly and directly the income, 
the accumulations, the resources of the rich and 
well-to-do — these are the methods we have tried 
to follow in solving the difficult problem set us of 
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raising an enormous revenue for national defence 
and for social- reform. I do not say that all our 
expenditure is necessarily justified. I do not say 
that there is not some of it — . perhaps much of it — 
which wise economists might not find reasons to 
criticise or to condemn. I cling to the belief that it 
will not be maintained for long at its present 
excessive figure. I venture to hope, as the nations 
learn to know each other better, to realise that the 
democracies of Europe have no interest in quar- 
relling with each other, and that the first aim 
and need of civilized society is peace — I venture 
to hope that the expenditure on armaments, which 
in England has risen now to an appalling figure, 
may be materially and drastically reduced. Econo- 
my is out of fashion. The voice of Mr. Glad- 
stone is silenced. But English Liberals have not 
quite forgotten the legacy of principles he left. But 
for the moment we have to raise our revenue and 
to meet out bill ; and I contend that we have cho- 
sen, the right direction in which to Jook in England 
for increased resources for the State. 

Now there is one point, and I think only one 
point of importance, in the financial expedients 
which we have recently adopted, which I have not 
yet dealt with and which I.wemid ask you to dis- 
cuss. It is the new land taxation introduced in the 
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Budget of 1909. It was not the chief feature of that 
Budget. From the point of view of immediate re- 
venue it was an inconsiderable item; but it caused 
such acute controveray and roused so much enthu- 
siasm in the country, that it came to be regarded 
as the pivot of it all. The new land taxes imposed 
by Mr. Lloyd George were a beginning, an expe- 
riment only. The money they have as yet brought 
in is small in amount, because except in one case 
— the duty on Mineral Rights — they involved so 
much preliminary machinery, and so much work 
in preliminary valuation, that the yield of the taxes 
has hardly yet begun. The valuation of the land of 
England, which they have rendered necessary, is 
an enormous task. It means the valuation of eleven 
million hereditaments. No such task has been 
attempted since the Domesday Book of William 
the Conqueror; and it is an interesting fact, as 
illustrating the continuity of English life, that the 
new valuers of the twentieth century have already 
found one estate which has remained in the hands 
of the same family from the Domesday Survey of 
the Eleventh century until the present day. But 
the belief is firmly held by those who approve of 
the new land taxes that this great task was well 
worth undertaking, and that the taxes will prove, 
as time goes on ,to be renumerative in a high degree. 
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The principle of the new land taxes is, shortly 
stated, this — to secure for the benefit of the 
community a share in any increase in the value of 
the land, which is due not to the action of the 
owner but solely to the action of the community 
itself. Where the increase in the value of land is 
due to expenditure or efforts by the owner, there 
the State gives him the benefit without complaint. 
But where it is due in no way to his care or 
foi-esight, but solely to the growth and endeavours 
of the population which subsists upon it, then the 
State says that it is only fair to let the public share 
in the value which they make. Purely agricultural 
land we do not propose to touch. That has not as a 
whole in England increased in value in the last 
two generations. But urban values have in some 
cases increased enormously, and it is of course 
from urban and from semi-urban districts that the 
profits of these taxes will ultimately come. In Ger- 
many and in America this principle of taxing 
unearned increment is recognised already, and it 
is bound, I think, sooner or later, to find accep- 
tance in the finance of every modern State. 

It is of course not in framing principles, so much 
as in applying them, that the difficulty comes in. 
But we claim that in recent English legislation we 
have applied this new principle with moderatioa 
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and restraint. What were the facts in English life 
which seemed to us specially to justify legislation 
of this kind ? They were principally these. First, 
we had in many cases an extrabrdiriary growth in 
the value of urban land, due to the movements of 
population and to the sudden extension or uprising 
of a town on land which had been of little use 
before. There have been in Great Britain in the 
last hundred years cases where land values 
have been multipliied ten, twenty, thirty, fifty times 
over, without effort or expenditure on the part of 
the owner. Secondly, we had cases of leaseholds, 
in London in particular — places of business, 
dwelling-houses, shops — where the value of 
property had increased beyond all expectation 
owing to the enterprise of the holder of the lease, 
and where at the end the ground-landlord, who 
had simply slept upon his rents, not only stepped 
in to absorb all' the profit, but imposed very 
onerous charges as a condition of a renewal of the 
lease. Thirdly, we had cases where a growing 
district, an increasing town, found itself at the 
niercy of a landlord or agroap of landlords, who 
were reluctant to sell or to develope land urgently 
needed by the community, and bent on holding it 
for personal reasons or to secure a more inflated 
price. And all the while this land might be rated 
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very lightly, whereas rates were rising fast upon 
the land around it, which was being used for the 
cornmunity's advantage and not withheld against 
its wish. Fourthly, we had cases of land containing 
mineral deposits, often leased by the owner to 
bodies of capitalists who worked the mines, where 
the capitalist risked his capital, where the miner 
risked his life, and where it seemed to us that the 
land owner, who secured sometimes enormous 
royalties and risked nothing in the venture, might 
fairly be asked to contribute something to the ne- 
cessities of the State. 

Now in eaQh of those cases we thought that a 
fair ground was made out for additional taxation, 
in a year when thecalls on the wealth of the coun- 
try were exceptionally large, and to meet those 
cases we imposed in 1909 four new duties on land 
values. First and most important of these is the 
Increment Value Duty, a tax of 20 per cent on all 
increases in the Site Value of land, other than pure- 
ly agricultural, which accrue after the 30th. April 
1909. In order to levy the tax we have first to 
ascertain the Site Value on that date, and this ren- 
ders necessary a complete valuation of all land in 
the Kingdom. The Site Value I may describe most 
simply as being the market value of the land after 
clearing it of all buildings, timber and growing 
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things, and after making full allowance for all 
money spent on its development The plan of the 
Act is to levy the duty, generally speaking, when- 
ever the land or any interest in it changes hands ; 
and the tax payable is one fifth of any increment 
of value which can be shown to have accrued 
since the original Site Value was established. 
There are other details with which I need not 
trouble you here. But it should not be forgotten 
that small owners and occupiers are generously 
treated, and that a series of large exemptions pro- 
tect, among others, the owners of woodlands, of 
market-gardens, and of all purely agricultural 
lands. 

The second of the new duties is the Reversion 
Duty, a tax of ten per cent on the increment of 
value which is often shown when long leases fall 
in. It is levied on the termination of leases (except 
mining leases) of over 21 years, and it is payable 
by the lessor. To levy it we have to compare the 
total value of the land when the lease falls in, with 
the total value of the land when thelease was gran- 
ted. After deducting what is due to the lessor for 
his improvements, and so forth, the rest of the 
increased value is subject to the tax. The « total 
value » of the land is the market value less the de- 
preciation due to any burdens or restrictions which 
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may permanently diminish that. In the case of this 
tax also there are many provisions to prevent 
hardship, but the general principle, we submit, will 
stand. I owe you an apology for having to use 
rather technical language. The subject is not free 
from compliCdtion. But I am leaving out, of neces- 
sity on this occasion, as many as possible of the 
more difficult details. 

The third of these new land taxes is the Unde- 
veloped Land Duty, round which two years ago 
many a Parliamentary battle raged. The main 
object of that is to prevent a landowner from 
throttling or embarrassing the growth of a town by 
holding land which may be urgently needed by 
the community until he can command a fancy 
price. Our view is, as I have explained already, 
that in England at anyrate local communities have 
often had to suffer from the power, the dangerous 
nionopoly.which the landlords in some neighbour- 
hoods enjoy. We love our feudalism and we have 
repeatedly paid heavily for it. But the land-owning 
interest in Parliament took another view, and 
strongly resisted this new duty. I am glad to say 
that the public rights prevailed. The Undeveloped 
Land Duty will either make the holders of the idle 
land, which the community needs, contribute 
pecuniarily for the public benefit, or else it will 
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induce them to bring their land into use. It is an 
annual tax of id. in the pound on the Site Value 
of undeveloped land, that is land not used or deve- 
loped for building, business, industry or trade. 
The basis of assessment is the original Site Value 
on the 30 th. April 1909; but undeveloped land is 
to be re-valued every five years. The duty is only 
to be levied where the Site Value exceeds £ 50 an 
acre. It is not to be levied on purely agricultural 
land at all, or on land used for small holdings, or 
on public parks or private gardens, or on any land 
where the public interest renders development 
needless or unwise. The only element of value 
taxed is the value due to the growth of the com- 
munity, and the only reason for taxing it is the 
public interest and the public need. Even if, as its 
opponents prophesy, this duty fails to bring land 
into the market, it will at anyrate relieve the com- 
munity by taking the place of other taxation, which 
now, whether local or national, often falls tieavily 
on houses and machinery and the production of 
wealth. 

The last of these new land taxes is the Mineral 
Rights Duty. This is an annual tax of 1/ — in the 
pound, five per cent, on the rent or royalty recei- 
ved : and it is levied on the proprietor or the im- 
mediate lessor of the mine. Here again 1 will avoid 
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the complications, but tiiis much I must explain. 
The Act draws a distinction between minerals 
which are subject to this Mineral Rights Duty and 
minerals which are not. The latter — including 
clay and sand and chalk and gravel, of which the 
annual taxable value would, be relatively small — 
are subject to the general provisions regarding 
Increment Value Duty and Reversion Duty, though 
these two duties are largely modified in their ap- 
plication to minerals all through. The former are 
subject to those provisions only while the minerals 
remain unworked. No Reversion Duty is payable 
when a mining lease falls in. And the Undeveloped 
'Land Duty does not apply to minerals at all. But, 
as the value of the land obviously rises as soon 
as it is known to have minerals in it, this incre- 
ment being wholly unearned falls properly under 
the Increment Value Tax. Increment Value in the 
case of mirrerals, however, which begin to be 
worked after the 30th. April 1909, is estimated in 
a special way, and is in effect charged only when 
the output of a mine, as reflected by the royalties 
paid, exceeds in any year 8 per cent of the capital 
value of the minerals in it. The Mineral Rights 
Duty is a simpler thing. It does not depend on 
valuation, and it has been collected without trouble. 
It' merely takes for the State each year a twentieth 
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part of the sum which the landowner takes conti- 
nuously from the mining lessee, or, where the 
owner works his own minerals, a twentieth part of 
the sum which he pockets as surplus profit. Among 
ail the objections raised to these taxes — and they 
do raise many complicated questions — the Mine- 
ral Rights Duty has perhaps met with the least 
serious attacks. The mining royalties paid in the 
United Kingdom are already estimated at £ 10 
millions a year, and there is little likelihood of 
mining development being seriously checked or 
burdened by this new tax of 5 per cent. 

Now those, summarised as simply as I can do 
it, are the land value taxes which we have recently 
imposed. None of them of course are retrospec- 
tive. We leave untouched the vast wealth added 
to the land by the community, which has already 
passed into private pockets. We only ask that the 
State should participate to a small extent in future 
in such fortuitous accessions of national wealth. 
We have been told that we have no tight to single 
out land for special taxation We reply that land, 
as a source of wealth, stands in a class alone. It 
is a monopoly, limited in quantity, essential to the 
life of every community.and continually increasing 
in value from the mere fact of the community's 
existence. Its unearned increment, unlike the 
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unearned increment of almost every other form 
of wealth, is comparatively easy to ascertain and 
to assess. It is quite true that there are other forms 
of property in which unearned increment may 
possibly occur — stocks, shares, business mono- 
polies, great works of art, a Rembrandt or a Ti- 
tian, a first folio of Shakespeare, a salt-cellar by; 
Benvenuto Cellini, a lost Monna Lisa from the. 
Louvre. But in each of these cases the practical, 
difficulties in the way of taxation are immense, 
and the threat of it would probably drive art-trea- 
sures out of the country. Land on the other hand is 
always visible and always there. Its value can be 
estimated at any time. Its sale is a matter of re" 
corded procedure — the records are essential to 
preserve the title. Its yield is large — always a 
consideration for a covetous exchequer — and the 
public mind regards that yield as in part at any 
rate the nation's concern. In short there is no prac- 
ticable way of taxing unearned increment except 
in the case of land values, and that is the case in 
which it most often and most conveniently occurs. 
It is interesting to speculate, but it is a more difr 
ficult problem to decide, what the consequences 
of all these recent financial expedients may be. 
Our policy of leaving our foreign trade unfettered, 
has, we claim, been justified by the results. The 
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increased tax on spirits in 1909 certainly dimi- 
nished for a time remarkably. th« amount of spirit 
drunk.. I have not examined the effect produced in 
the drought of last summer on the drinking of 
beer. The new taxation of licenses has tended to 
diminish public-houses. The increased Income 
Tax and Super-Tax have had, I think, no visible 
results except to enrich the Exchequer. Possibly a 
few great establishments have been imperceptibly 
reduced, and a few local subscriptions disconti- 
nued. The increased death duties on personal 
estate may have made some parents rather readier 
to share their wealth with their children in their 
lifetime, before they pass to a land where wealth 
avails them not. It gives point to our generosity 
if it serves to baffle the Exchequer. But it is 
difficult to trace any other definite results. On the 
other hand, the heavy scale of death duties on lan- 
ded property, and the new land taxes with them, 
mayconceivably have more effect, and may lead 
by degrees to the break-up of large estates, and to 
the more productive use of the land of England. 
If so, that change would all be for the good. We 
may see English villages growing instead of de- 
caying. We may see small holdirigs and small 
cottages increasing. We may see labourers able to 
stay and to make a living in the place of their 
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birth, instead of being driven to the towns for the 
opportunities which the countryside denies them. 
Excellent men as most of our English squires^ 
are, delightful types of national character and na- 
tional' virility, many of them hardly realise how 
much of the listlessness and apathy which still 
hang over parts of rural England, is due to the 
system they incarnate. It is picturesque and peace- 
ful, but it is not life. A gradual and imperceptible 
rural revolution, which rendered land more readi- 
ly available for working purposes, would injure 
none and might greatly profit the nation. 

But 1 must not detain you with such speculations 
now. The problems of taxation are not easy, and 
their remoter consequences are not easily foretold. 
That the paramount object of all taxes should be 
to raise revenue with as little waste and friction' 
as may be, no wise economist will deny. But sta- 
tesmen would indeed be blind if they ignoi"ed the 
ulterior effects, the moral and social possibilities 
of taxation. To encourage without embarrassing^' 
industry; to promote rather thanto check produc- 
tion, to diffuse rather than to segregate wealth, 
these are objects which no steward of a nation'^ 
finances can disdain. The distribution of wealth 
is a far greater problem than the accumulation of 
it, and it isa probT^m which'rio Ministei-in these^ 
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days can overlook. Democracy will demand, in 
England at anyrate, experiments in social legis- 
lation, some of which may succeed and some 
of which may fail. But whether they fail or suc- 
ceed they will certainly be costly ; the strain 
on the nation's resources may become severe ; 
for with us the party of economy has become the 
party of experiment, and the voices which for- 
merly pleaded for national thrift are dumb. There, 
if anywhere, lies the danger of the future, a 
danger which the elasticity of our revenue today 
conceals. But we who have to conduct these ex- 
periments, and who believe that they ought to 
be made, need not draw back before such appre- 
hensions, so long as we can finance, as we have 
done, our projects of reform. The best relief that 
we can look for, the true path of economy in fu- 
ture, lies in the hope of diminishing the paraly- 
sing expenditure on armaments for war, which 
at this moment cloud the future of every Euro- 
pean State. To « seek peace and ensure it » 
should be the aim of every man who values the 
powers and uses of finance, for it is in peace only 
that public economy and social improvement can 
begin. Meetings of this kind may render a real 
service, if they make a better understanding be- 
iiween neighbours easier to obtain, if they help to 
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concentrate attention on problems which all mo- 
dern nations have to face, on the common interests 
which draw them all together, and on the courte- 
sies which help to make them friends. 
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